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HE charm of the changing sea- 
sons of our northeastern corner 
of the United States is widely 

celebrated. The shifting pageant from 
month to month, and even the varia- 
tions and uncertainties from day to 
day, are not without pleasure-giving 
stimulus ; but if there is any portion of 
the year that is open to doubt it is the 
winter. By many its frosty vigor is 
regarded with critical disapproval, and 
in recollection of the strenuous rigors 
of this one season our New England 
year is sometimes described as con- 
sisting of “six months winter and the 
rest late in the fall.” 

“Yes,” said an old native of our west- 
ern Massachusetts hills to me, “the 
winter here is a leetle too cold.” 

He was a cautious man and ex- 
pressed himself mildly. But another 
hill-towner who was not of this cau- 
tious type declared that the New Eng- 
landers “spend half their time wishing 
it wa’n’t such blessed cold weather.” 

Probably all of us have heard nu- 
merous shining comments on our win- 
ter that are far from respectful, and I 
propose in what follows to appeal to 
the facts to see if such criticisms are 
justified. Is it an imprisoning and 
dreary season, devastating and fright- 
ful in its savagery, and with frozen 


fields and woodlands devoid of life and 
beauty ; or is there much to delight the 
unbiased person in itscrystalline storms 
and white landscapes, and even in its 
rude onsets of cold and wind? What 
has Emerson to say? What sentiments 
do Whittier, and Longfellow, and the 
others express? 

Emerson found good in all of na- 
ture’s ways, and it is perhaps to be ex- 
pected that he would take a cheerful 
view of winter. Yet he was essentially 
a man of the study, and that he should 
be wholly in love with the frigid 
months was scarcely possible. he 
point he most emphasizes in his winter 
poems is this fact, that though the out- 
door world may be storm-enveloped, 
and wind and flying flakes roughly buf- 
fet those who brave the tumult, and 
assail the dwellings with gusty vio- 
lence, this only serves to make the in- 
door world seem the more snug. His 
“Snow Storm” illustrates this theme 
effectively : 

Announced by all the trumpets of the 

sky, 

Autsen the snow, and, driving o’er the 
fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight; the whited 
air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and 
the heavens, 
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And veils the farm-house at the gar- 
den’s end. 

The sled and traveler stopped, the 
courier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, 
housemates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


the 


Strictly speaking, the first line is not 
truly descriptive of a snow storm, for 
the beginnings of such a storm are very 
sure to be stealthy and quiet, and the 
storm certainly is not announced by “all 
the trumpets of the sky.” But the pic- 
ture of the whirl of white flakes in con- 
trast with the cheer of the warm fire- 
side is wholly delightful. 

After the storm has spent itself the 
reader is bidden to 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry * * * 

* * * the fierce artificer 

Carves his white bastions with pro- 
jected roof 


Round every windward stake, or tree, 
or door. 

And when his hours are numbered * * * 

Leaves * * * astonished art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by 
stone, 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night- 
work, 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 


In his poem entitled “May-Day,” 
Emerson paints winter in darker tones, 
but it might reasonably be inferred that 
this was chiefly for the purpose of giv- 
ing his*spring theme a more impressive 
setting. He recalls that in winter 


All was stiff and stark; 

Knee-deep snows choked all the ways. 

Firm-braced I sought my ancient 
woods, 

Struggling through the drifted roads ; 

The whited desert knew me not, 

Snow-ridges masked each darling spot. 

Eldest mason, Frost, had piled 

Swift cathedrals in the wild; 
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The piney hosts were sheeted ghosts 

In the star-lit minster aisled. 

I found no joy; the icy wind 

Might rule the forest to his mind. 

Who would freeze on frozen lakes? 
Back to books and sheltered home, 
And wood-fire flickering on the walls, 
To hear, when, ’mid our talk and games, 
Without the baffled North-wind calls. 


It would seem that the beauty of 
winter appealed to him most when con- 
templated in the cozy warmth of his 
home. He was not physically robust 
enough to enjoy contending with its 
strenuous winds and frosts in the open. 
This we see evidenced again in ‘The 
Titmouse,” where he says: 


You shall not be overbold 

When you deal with Arctic cold, 

As late I found my lukewarm blood 

Chilled wading in the snow-choked 
wood. 

How should I fight? My foeman fine 

Has million arms to one of mine. 


The poet even has doubts as to 
whether he can reach his home three 
miles distant. 


The frost-king ties my fumbling feet, 
Sings in my ears, my hands are stones. 


But while he was contemplating the 
possibility of the snow becoming his 
“shroud” there 
* * * piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chic-a-dee-dee! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, “Good day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger ! 
Happy to meet you in these places, 
When January brings few faces.” 


The little bird flits about fearlessly, 
familiar and vigorously cheerful, and 
the poet exclaims, 


Here was this atom in full breath 
Hurling defiance at vast death. 


He interpreted the bird’s song to 
mean that it liked 
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AFTER THE STORM 


* * * “has when summer beats 


With stifling beams on these retreats, 

Than noontide twilights which snow 
makes 

With tempest of the blinding flakes. 

For well the soul, if stout within, 

Can arm impregnably the skin.” 


Another writer who brings the chic- 
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REPAIRING A STACK 


a-dee into a winter poem is J. T. Trow- 
bridge. He expresses himself in milder 
vein than Emerson, yet with a good 
deal of charm, when he says: 

* * * cheerily the chick-a-dee 
Singeth to me on fence and tree; 
The snow sails round him as he sings, 
White as the down of angels’ wings. 


I watch the snow flakes as they fall 

On bank and brier and broken wall; 
Over the orchard, waste and brown, 
All noiselessly they settle down. 


To the poet the storm was gently 
pleasurable, and I have no doubt that 
his genial and sympathetic nature 
found in winter, as well as in the other 
seasons, much of good. 
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The most vigorous and refreshing bit 
of winter in Longfellow is this from 
“January”: 


I block the roads, and drift the fields 
with snow; 
I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen 
fen; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their 
flow, 
My fires light up the hearths and 
hearts of men. 


In nearly all he wrote Longfellow is 
wholesome and inspiring, but his verse 
is not without touches of sadness and 
mild melancholy, and he often sings of 
nature in a minor key. It is no wonder, 
then, if we sometimes find him pictur- 
ing winter in a rather somber aspect. 
He is especially dubious in these verses 
from “Afternoon in February”: 


The day is ending, 

The night is descending ; 
The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead. 


Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 

On village windows 

That glimmer red. 


The snow recommences ; 
The buried fences 

Mark no longer 

The road o’er the plain; 


While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 
Slowly passes a funeral train. 


His description of “the long and 
dreary winter” in “Hiawatha” is no less 
depressing, but there winter is natur- 
ally sober hued because of the famine 
that stalks through the land. Again, in 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” the sub- 
ject of the poem makes it no surprise 
that winter should be presented as 
more a foe than a friend. With sucha 
topic, however, as the “Woods in Win- 
ter,” we would expect something radi- 
cally different in tone, yet the poet de- 
livers himself with considerable uncer- 
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tainty, and we have touches of both 
gloom and brightness. 


With solemn feet I tread the hill 
That overbrows the lonely vale, 


he says in the first verse, and continues 
then: 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert 
woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow 
lay, 
And winds were soft, and woods were 
green, 
And thesong ceased not with the day! 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your 
crowd; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs and wintry winds; my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year, 
I listen and it cheers me long. 


One gets scarcely a glimpse of win- 
ter in Holmes. He did not ramble far 
afield in his verse, and was a man of 
books and a townsman whose tastes 
did not often take him into the open 
country, either bodily or mentally. The 
only winter picture I find is a fragment 
in his “Pilgrim’s Vision,” and this is 
more concerned with the domicile of 
the “Pilgrim sire” than with nature’s 
aspect. 


His home was a freezing cabin, 
Too bare for the hungry rat; 
Its roof was thatched with ragged 
grass, 
And bald enough of that; 


The hole that served for casement 
Was glazed with an ancient hat, 

And the ice was gently thawing 
From the log whereon he sat. 
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Along the dreary landscape 

His eyes went to and fro, 
"The trees all clad in icicles, 

The streams that did not flow. 


What the poet’s own feeling was as to 
winter is left uncertain; for the charac- 
ter of the human element in the poem 
accounts for the melancholy setting. 

To Bryant we would look for a much 
more definite expression. He had a 
profound affection for his native hills 
in western Massachusetts, and there 
was a ruggedness in his personality 
that put him in sympathy with the rug- 
ged in nature. His view is sober, but 
not gloomy, in spite of the fact that the 
country he loved would impress most 
with a sense of vast loneliness, espe- 
cially when the great heaving hills are 
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covered with their mantle of snow. 
Bryant himself calls them “wild soli- 
tudes,” but adds “yet beautiful as 
wild,” and he tells how “when the ills 
of life had chafed his spirit,” he would 
“wander forth and seek the woods.” 
In his “A Winter Piece” he affirms that 
the cold months boast 


Splendors beyond what gorgeous sum- 
mer knows, 

Or autumn with his many fruits, and 
woods 

All flushed with merry hues. 
when the rains 

Have glazed the snow and clothed the 
trees with ice, 

While the slant sun of February pours 


Come 


Into the bowers a flood of light. Ap- 
proach! 

The incrusted surface shall upbear thy 
steps, 

And the broad arching portals of the 
grove 

Welcome thy entering. Look! the 


mossy trunks 

Are cased in the pure crystal; each 
light spray, 

Nodding and tinkling in the breath of 
heaven. 


In another poem which he calls sim- 
ply, “Song,” the opening lines are 
these: 


Dost thou idly ask to hear 
At what gentle seasons 
Nymphs relent, when lovers near 
Press the tenderest reasons? 


The next three verses in turn advise 
to “woo the fair one” in spring, in sum- 
mer, in autumn; but the final verse 
Says: 


Woo her when the north winds call 
At the lattice nightly ; 

When, within the cheerful hall, 
Blaze the fagots brightly ; 

While the wintry tempest round 
Sweeps the landscape hoary, 

Sweeter in her ear shall sound 
Love’s delightful story. 


This may not mean that wintry 
blasts and biting frosts and drifting 
snows are in themselves particularly 
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entrancing, but it does emphasize the 
idea that winter makes human affec- 
tion and the snugness of home doubly 
powerful in their appeal. The very 
rudeness of the season gives it this in- 
direct charm. 

Bryant’s “November” shows a. quite 
different mood. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that in this poem he is not think- 
ing of homes or lovers, but only of the 
outdoor world, bare and dead, with 
the bitter cold having full dominion. 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant 


sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft, 
vapory air, 


Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud 
winds run, 

Or snows are 
meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and 

naked trees, 

And the dark rocks whose summer 

wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian-flower, that, in 
the breeze, 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race 

the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that 

skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 

And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to 

bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, 
and darkened air. 


sifted o’er the 


In Lowell, too, we find something 
both of the bright and somber in what 
he has written of winter. The follow- 
ing lines are from his address “To a 
Pine Tree,” which he describes as 
growing “far up on Katahdin”: 


Thou alone know’st the splendor of 
winter 
’*Mid thy snow-silvered, hushed prec- 
ipices, 
Hearing crags of green ice groan and 
splinter, 
And then plunge down the muffled 
abysses 
In the quiet moonlight. 
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THE WOODCHOPPER’S NOONDAY MEAL, 


He again fancies a tree’s enjoyment Whose plain uncinctured front more 
of the winter rigors in his “The Oak.” kingly shows, 
After portraying the summer aspect of Now that the obscuring courtier 
this “forest’s king,” he says: braves are flown. 


How towers he, too, amid the billowed His boughs make music of the winter 
snows, air, 


An unequalled exile from the sum- Jewelled with sleet, like some cathe- 
mer’s throne, dral front 
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Where clinging snow flakes with 
quaint art repair 
The dints and furrows of time’s en- 


vious brunt. 


The lesson he draws from the oak’s 
stoutly triumphant battling with the 
winter gales, is that man, likewise 
assailed by troubles or untoward 
weather, should by brave resistance be 
made the stronger. In other words, 
winter, rightly regarded, is a blessing, 
with power to increase our vigor, both 
physical and moral. 

Of the beauty of winter perhaps the 
prettiest glimpse to be found in Lowell 
is in “The First Snow Fall”: 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine, and fir, and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


Another fragment from Lowell, in 
less cheerful vein, but a truthful pic- 
ture of the leafless forest before the 
snow adorns its trees and shrubbery, is 
the opening verse of his “December” : 


Like some lorn abbey now, the wood 
Stands roofless in the bitter air ; 
In ruins on its floor is strewed 
The carven foliage quaint and rare, 
And homeless winds complain along 
The columned choir once thrilled with 
song. 


Of our chief poets perhaps none was 
more of a countryman than Whittier, 
and none has interpreted nature better 
from a rustic point of view. His 
“Snowbound” is the finest picture that 
we have of a New England home in 
winter, though the charm is somewhat 
idealized in the author’s back look to 
youth. But let us examine certain of 
his other winter poems. There is “The 
Frost Spirit,” for instance, with these 
opening lines: 
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He comes—he comes—the Frost Spirit 
comes! You may trace his foot- 
steps now 

On the naked woods, and the blasted 
fields, and the brown hill’s with- 
ered brow. 


This Frost Spirit, raiding down out 
of the far north, wreaks his will freely 
on the outdoor world, but not on hu- 
manity, as the final verse shows: 


He comes—he comes—the Frost Spirit 
comes! Let us meet him as we 
may, 

And turn with the light of the parlor 
fire his evil power away ; 

And gather closer the circle round, 
when that firelight dances high, 

And laugh at the shriek of the baffled 
Fiend, as his sounding wing 
goes by. 


In this poem winter is only pleasur- 
able when experienced in the warm 
protection of a comfortable home. If 
we turn to “The Pageant” we find our 
author again chary in his praise of the 
season. A freezing mid-winter rain 
has armored everything in ice, and he 
fares forth and braves 


* * * the trodden village highway 

For virgin snow-paths glimmering 
through 

A jewelled elm-tree avenue. 


He visits the ice-bedecked wonder- 
land of the forest, where he feels like a 
lost knight in an enchanted wood. 


I hear the rabbit lightly leaping, 
The foolish screaming of the jay, 
The chopper’s axe-stroke far away; 


The clamor of some neighboring barn- 
yard, 
The lazy cock’s belated crow, 
Or cattle-tramp in crispy snow. 


Such sounds are very welcome, and 
he rejoices in the nearness of 


This life that leaves me not alone. 
For the white glory overawes me. 
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DOING THE CHORES 


and he sighs 


* * * for summer’s leaf-green gloom 
And warm airs thick with odorous 
bloom. 


In his “Wind of March” we find him 
again in this same mood, speaking of 
“our winter-wearied hearts.” He had 
not the vital energy to get the best out 


of the keen air and boisterous weather 
of the winter. Only when he recalls 
his youth in the old farm home is the 
season seen glorified and beautiful. 
With what melodious truth he de- 
scribes the gathering storm in “Snow- 
bound”! How charmingly he tells of 
the wild night and suceeeding day, and 
of the strange white world that the sec- 
ond morning revealed. Then there is 
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the merry task of digging paths and 
work at the barn, and when night 
comes, 


Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost lines back with tropic heat ; 
And for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood, 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 


What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north wind 
raved? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy 
glow. 


Surely summer cannot rival such 
winter snugness with its accompanying 
contentment and sociability. 

We find a parallel to Whittier in 
Aldrich; for while in that narrative of 
his youth, “The Story of a Bad Boy,” 
he extols winter as no less exhilarating 
in its pleasures than summer, his verses 
contain such passages as 


Now is that sad time of year 
When no flower or leaf is here. 


Or 


The sky is gray as gray may be, 
There is no bird upon the bough, 
There is no leaf or vine or tree. 


So, too, ’tis winter in my mind, 
No light-winged fancy comes and 
Stays: 
A season churlish and unkind. 


And yet, in at least a minor way, 
winter delights him; as is instanced by 
this bit from “Frost-Work”’: 


These winter nights, against my win- 
dow pane 
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Nature with busy pencil draws designs 

Of ferns and blossoms and fine spray of 
pines, 

Oak-leaf and acorn and fantastic vines, 

Which she will shape when summer 
comes again. 


It is only in his boyhood view, how- 
ever, that there is genuine enthusiasm ; 
and indeed every healthy youngster 
finds the seasons all good in their time, 
each presenting variety to which he 
looks forward with eager anticipation. 
He can, by his activity, make his own 
warmth to successfully combat the 
cold, and the storms are replete with an 
enlivening vigor that he thoroughly 
enjoys. 

The girls often share such enjoy- 
ment, as in the case of the little maid 
in “Snow Fancies,” whom Lucy Lar- 
com makes address the storm in this 
fashion: 


Oh, snow! flying hither, 
And hurrying thither, 
Here, there, through the air—you never 
care whither— 
Do you see me here sitting, 
A-knitting, a-knitting, 
And wishing myself with you busily 
flitting, 
Like any wild elf? 


Each light as a feather, 
The merry flakes gather 
In rifts and in drifts, glad enough of 
cold weather ; 
Gay throngs interlacing, 
On the slant roofs embracing, 
They slip and they fall! down, down 
they come racing, 
I after them all! 


Among the other women poets, I 
would like to cite Celia Thaxter. She 
has produced what are probably the 
best interpretations of the sea on our 
winter coast, but seems to find in the 
ocean at that time an aspect wholly 
forbidding. The two verses I quote 
from “At the Breakers’ Edge” are 
fairly representative: 
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Through the wide sky thy north wind’s 
thunder roars 
Resistless, till no cloud is left to flee, 
And down the clear, cold heavens un- 
hindered pours 
Thine awful moonlight on the winter 
sea. 


The vast, black, raging spaces, torn 
_ and wild, 
With an insensate fury answer back 


To the gale’s challenge; hurrying 
breakers, piled 
Each over each, roll through the 


glittering track. 


Now let us go inland and peruse “A 
Twilight Fancy,” by Dora Read Good- 
ale. It is a winter twilight that moves 
_ to recall with evident wistfulness 
the 


* * 


dreary summer eves 

When the green earth was full of 
changing life, 

When the warm wind blew soft, and 
slowly passed, 


and there were bird songs and the 
chirp of insects and the fragrance of 


flowers. Winter to her affords no com- 
pensation for all she misses. Instead of 
delectable warmth and _ agreeable 


sounds and odors, there are 


i ae 


the pale, cold, dying lights, 
The dull gray skies, the barren, snow- 


clad fields, 
That come to us when winter evenings 
come. 
Oddly enough, another woman 


writer of verses, Louise Imogen Gui- 
ney, expresses the most virile enjoy- 
ment of frost and snow of any of our 
New England poets. It is a pleasure 
to contemplate her ringing lines and 


pene 
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the fine flight of her imagination, and I 
quote the poem complete: 


On the Choice of Weather 


Shall I desire 
The blossoming languorous months my 
realm to be, 
And south winds blowing from the sea? 
Shall I desire 
The dewy meadow 
In warmth and shadow, 
And oaks that sunbeams crest with 
tangled fire? 


Ah, no! ah, no! 
3ut close about my castle, age on age, 
The starry winter for my heritage: 
Ah, no; ah, no! 
But lone bright mountains 
And prisoned fountains, 
The enchanted silence and the roaming 
snow. 


I have sufficiently indicated the vary- 
ing views of the poets in their refer- 
ences to our winter. It is a season 
with many aspects, and what one finds 
in it is largely a reflection of what he is 
himself, or is an echo of his momen- 
tary moods, which may be cheerful at 
one time and sad at another. That it 
has rare beauties, that it has invigorat- 
ing and uplifting propensities, who can 
doubt? Only hardy health and youth 
see it at its best. Age and weakness 
are apt to shrink from encountering its 
frosty breath and rude gales. But, 
surely, even if one grants it few virtues 
essentially its own, the contrast its 
rigors afford to gentler seasons and to 
warm firesides is a great compensation ; 
and, I think, if it comes to the test, 
most of us would seriously object to 
losing this portion of the year from our 
calendar. 





THE CHRISTMAS THORN 


By EDITH RICKERT 


Longspeth, near Glastonbury, 

went away to the wars, and by 
Christmas no sure word of him had 
come to the castle. As many of King 
Edward’s men as returned crippled or 
broken from France, and passed along 
that road, the Lady Joan called in and 
questioned, but none could give her 
news Of her lord. 

She had made a brave show at the 
time of his going away—the braver in 
that they were not long married. When 
she had heard that he was summoned 
by the King’s messenger, she had put 
on a gown of scarlet tiffany to hide her 
paleness; and when he and his men 
clanked away together from the court- 
yard, she had laughed from her case- 
ment and waved her hand as long as 
she could see. “Come not back without 
a new title,” she had called down clear- 
ly as they were on the point of riding. 

And he: “Ay—and lands to it.” 

Then she set to work, she and her 
women, to make a great battle-piece all 
in tapestry; and with their needles 
they wrought the King and the Black 
Prince and all their men, among them 
Sir Guy with a gold chain about his 
neck that the King’s hand was bestow- 
ing. But presently she grew weary of 
her work, and left it to her women to 
finish. And she sat all day long at her 
window that overlooked the plain of 
Glastonbury, and also the hill up which 
the little town climbs, with St. 
Michael’s Church on its bare summit— 
there she sat and would not tell her 
thoughts. But if a falcon shook his 
bells, she was on her feet crying out 
that it was the jingle of her lord’s bri- 
dle; and if two pages fell atilting in the 
courtyard with porters’ staves, she put 
her hand to her heart for pain of the 
memory of battles that might be 
foughten across the sea. 
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ii was springtime when Sir Guy of 


Yet when Christmas drew near she 
gave word for a great feasting, that 
none might be disappointed of her 
bounty. She sent out alms-baskets 
over all the countryside; and she com- 
manded the porter to keep open door 
for all wayfarers to enter the hall and 
eat and drink what they would. 

On the very eve of Christmas there 
came two strangers, merchants by their 
garb; and the whisper went along from 
one table to the next, until it reached 
the dais, that they were newly come 
from France. 

Then the Lady Joan entreated her 
folk to excuse her from the spicery, and 
called for water to wash her hands, and 
bade the strangers follow to her bower, 
where they three might talk at their 
ease. 


And when they were together by the 


fire she said to them: “Now, tell me 
all ye know of the King’s wars.” 

The younger man made no answer: 
but the elder spoke at length, yet said 
nothing that drew near her heart. And 
finally she unclasped her hands and 
said in anger: “Ye say no word of Sir 
Guy of Longspeth!” 

And the merchant: “Because I have 
never heard his name spoken there 
abroad, lady.” 

“But I have heard of him,” said the 
younger man, lifting his head. 

“And can you tell me—?” 

“T can tell what there is to tell.” 

She looked at him sharply, then bade 
the other go back and feast to his 
heart’s content; and when they two 
were alone, she asked fearfully: “He 
lives?” 

“Ay,” said he, “for all I know to the 
contrary.” And he was silent. 

“In Mary’s name,” she cried, “tell 
me more!” 

“The story goes,” said he, as one 
that had no interest in the matter, “that 
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in the summer he was the chief means 
of taking a stronghold of the French, 
whereupon he was appointed its keeper 
by the King; but that very night he 
yielded it up again to the enemy.” 

“God!” cried the lady, and sat still, 
her hands fast clutching her heart. 

“It was a thing hard to understand,” 
said the merchant, harshly. “Some say 
it was for lust of gold, others for love 
of a French damsel—” 

“And the King?” she whispered. 

“Some say that the traitor afterward 
repented and came back into the camp 
unarmed to cry the King’s mercy; and 
that when Edward laid hand upon his 
sword to kill him where he knelt, the 
Black Prince said: ‘Let him go free and 
bear his shame; it is the more bitter 
punishment. Can you not see, my lord, 
that death is his desire?’ So they let 
him go, and I know not what became 
of him.” 

Then said Lady Joan: “I would the 
King had killed him then!” 

“So would he,” said the merchant; 
and suddenly, through all the shaggy 
hair and beard that had overgrown 
him, she knew her lord. She turned 
away from him on the high settle and 
hid her face. For a long time neither 
spoke, then she: “Why have you come 
home?” 

And to this he found no answer. 

Then she said even more bitterly: 
“And where are the lands that you 
were to win, and the title?” 

He laughed then so that it hurt to 
hear: “The title is that of traitor—new 
in these halls; and the lands—there 
might be six feet of earth for a man 
who has lost all hope.” 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and 
fumbled along the wall: “There was 
an old sword of my father’s that he 
wore at Crecy—I have it.” 

“What would you do?” she cried, 
running to him; and she plucked it 
away so quickly that he did himself no 
harm save for a cut across the hand 
when he would have snatched it by the 
blade from her. But she was the 
quicker, and flung it away from her so 
that it fell over against her bed with a 
great clang. 
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“IT had no need to come,” said he. 
“Harder than steel are women. I have 
been mad, these many months, wan- 
dering about the country on the other 
side—I know not where—living on 
roots and shunned by all that met me; 
and at last a light came to me, and I 
said: ‘I will go home to Joan; she will 
love me and make me whole.’ . So I 
sold my chain and a ring that I had, 
and bought the dress of a merchant, 
and took ship at Wissant.” 

He turned to leave the room, but she 
held him by the sleeve: “First let me 
bind up your hurt. I cannot let you go 
forth—so !” 

And when he would have pulled him- 
self away, she tore off her head-dress— 
the wimple from her face so that all 
her fair hair was about her shoulders, 
and so she stayed him and bound up 
his hand. And then she cried out 
softly that she would forgive him now 
all that he had ever done or might do 
of wrong in this world, and that he 
must stay with her and let the past 
bury its own woe. 

But he answered her sternly: “There 
is the future yet to spin.” 

And she: “Spinning is women’s 
work. Let me be your future.” 

But he would not be overborne, 
though for her much pleading and the 
sweet memory of what had been, he 
stayed with her that night. In the 
dark of morning, before the household 
was astir, she carried a torch for him 
down into the courtyard, and gave him 
a horse; and so, in a high and bitter 
wind, he rode away again to the wars. 

All that Christmas day, the Lady 
Joan shivered in her bower alone, for 
she had sent her women down to be 
glad in the revelry of the hall. And as 
she paced the floor from fire to window, 
back and forth, it seemed to her that 
the sorrow of this world was too bitter 
to be borne. But once, as she looked 
across the snowy marshes to Glaston- 
bury Tor, she remembered the Holy 
Thorn tree that grows on St. Joseph’s 
Hill and blossoms on Christmas day to 
strengthen the faith of men; and there 
came upon her a strange comfort as 
she pondered: “May it be so that out of 
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the thorn in my heart one day shall 
come a fair blossom of joy?” And when 
she had wept and told her beads, kneel- 
ing alone in the icy chapel, she felt that 
once more she could bear to see the 
long procession of the empty days. 

* * * * * * 


And when the year had once more 
swung round until the season of Yule 
was near, there was great rejoicing 
through the land, for the King had 
made peace with the French, and there 
was hope of men at home to sow and 
reap the crops. 

On all the roads of the country were 
disbanded men-at-arms riding and 
trolling French ditties in all the tav- 
erns by the way. 

But one that rode alone up Long- 
speth Hill trolled no ditties, nor lin- 
gered over the spending of gold crowns 
at the inns. So ragged was his fustian 
cloak and so rusty and dinted his ar- 
mor that the countryfolk made a jest of 
him, standing in their doorways. But 
he answered never a word, nor lifted 
his head from his chest,only rode on as 
fast as his weary nag might bear him. 

When he came to the gate the por- 
ter looked at him with a churlish eye: 
“The hall is already full of beggars 
that eat up my lady’s store like locusts ; 
and never will she say them nay.” 

“And where is your lord, fellow?” 
asked the soldier. 

“In the wars,” said the porter, gruf- 
fly, “or slain, or prisoner, I take it. 
We have heard nothing of him these 
two years.” 

“But I have news of him,” said the 
stranger. 

“Oho!” said the porter. “Then cross 
the courtyard to the little door that 
stands open on the left. There you 
will find a boy who will take you to 
her ladyship, if it be her will to see 
you.” 

So the stranger tied his horse by the 
gate, and the page boy, when he had 
clattered once up and down the wind- 
ing stone stairway, led him up into the 
lady’s bower. 

There was a rustling and whisper- 
ing as they drew near the head of the 
stairway; and the waiting women ran 
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up before them with laughter, into the 
tower, so that they found the lady of 
the castle alone on the settle by the 
chimney, in which a great fire shot 
high with sparks. She did not lift her 
eyes from that which she held in her 
lap, but bade the page go down to his 
bench in the hall, and the stranger 
drew near to the hearth. 

He came, hesitating, until he saw 
what she held in her arms was a young 
child in swaddling clothes, and then 
he gave a great cry, and fell on his 
knees before it as if in worship of some 
holy thing. 

“Your son,” said she, very quietly, 
and reached forward that he might take 
the babe. “These many months I have 
listened for your horse in the courtyard 
and your step on the stair. And this 
morning I was sure.” 

“You knew I would not come back 
with my honor stained ?” 

“T knew.” 

“But you knew that I would come?” 

“T prayed.” 

“IT have the King’s chain that you 
once dreamed of in your tapestry, but 
I have paid for it a bitter price.” As 
he spoke he cast aside his cloak and 
showed that his right arm was gone. 

Then she took him to her heart, and 
wept for very pity and for gladness. 

“But yet,” said he, “I was no traitor. 
You must know—as the King knows 
now—that I lost the castle in this wise. 
For love of you, I saved the French 
knight’s daughter, and put her for 
safety in a chamber next to mine. And 
when she made fair pretence to do me 
service at supper time, she drugged 
the cup that she gave me and my fel- 
lows; and after, while we slept, she 
stole away and so dealt with the sentry 
at the gate that the Frenchmen came 
in and bound us all. But me alone they 
set free at her entreaty, unarmed and 
disgraced. A fool I was, but no knave.” 

“No matter,” said she, softly. “It is 
made good; and no need shall you have 
of a right arm, with a strong son at 
your elbow. Oh, little I dreamed, a year 
ago, when I looked across the marshes 
to Glastonbury Tor, that the thorn of 
sorrow could bear this Christmas joy!” 
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HERE has _ never 
in all my _ life, 
ever since I was 
a very small boy, 
been a time that 
I have not owned 
and kept some 
kind of a pet or 
other, some ani- 
mal I was fond 
of and_ studied. 
Now as the years 

for that period mark nearly sixty, 
though they mean only forty in 
feeling, and as I have often had 
under my care over a dozen pets at a 
time, it is clear that the list of my cap- 
tives must now run far up into the hun- 
dreds. Wherever I have lived, north, 
east, south, or west; in the country, or 
out of it; following my bent as a nat- 
uralist in the crowded city, or in a 
quiet home removed from it; or during 
a remarkable career as a medical offi- 
cer in our army, to have close about 
me live creatures for study and com- 
panionship has always been a weak- 
ness of mine. Space limitations en- 
tirely forbid the naming of even a part 
of the list of what species all these ani- 
mals were, for it runs through the en- 
tire series of animated nature, from 
beetles and spiders to muskrats and 
monkeys. 

Even at this moment there is an old 
male wood tortoise gazing up at me 
from the floor as I write. His name is 
“Darby,” and he is upward of eighty 
years old, and has been in my posses- 
sion nearly seven years. By no means 
does the old rascal deserve his name, 
for he bit and bled his gentle mate to 
death over six years ago, and her shell 
is still in my possession. Darby knew 
every inch of the floor space in my 
New York apartments, and it did not 
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take him long to acquire a similar in- 
formation with respect to the second 
floor of my Washington home. For a 
turtle he is very intelligent, and will at 
meal time walk round the table beg- 
ging for his meal; this he does by rais- 
ing himself up on three of his legs, and 
in a deliberate manner wave the free 
foot at one. The rich salmon color of 
his body and part of his limbs is really 
very beautiful. Turtles and tortoises 
of many species have been pets of 
mine, and our common box tortoise is 
by no means an uninteresting fellow to 
keep, for he soon learns to know you 
and follow you about your room beg- 
ging for meal worms. Most pleasing 
of all are the young of several of the 
fresh water turtles, with their exqui- 
site color tints and cunning ways. 
Many years ago I had a very young 
green sea turtle, but he did not make 
much of a pet, and in a few weeks I 
consigned him to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Curiously enough, there are a great 
many insects that may be kept in a 
state of captivity,and one learns a great 
deal from a study of their remarkable 
habits. Fleas are very teachable, and 
a famous Frenchman once trained 
thirty spiders to do the most unheard- 
of things. I have reared all sorts of 
American moths and butterflies. from 
their caterpillar stages, and it is worth 
something to see either our magnifi- 
cent Cecropia or the American silk- 
worm moth emerge from its chrysalis. 
The former spans at least six and a 
half inches, and the latter is nearly as 
large. In coloration they are truly 
gorgeous creatures. Few people know 
how they manage to get out of their 
tough cocoons, but it is very simple, 
for the confined moth is provided with 
a very acid fluid that both moistens and 
cuts through the dense wall of the case. 
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Years ago I lived outside of the city 
of Havana, Cuba, and there, in the 
great sugar plantations, on the canes, | 
have captured and kept many “cucu- 
yoes,” a big, brown beetle, with two 
elegant luminous spots on the upper 
side of its thorax, so bright that one 
can read by them in the dark. Ladies 
in Havana used to purchase these to 
sew on their ball dresses, in such a 
way as not to wound the insect. 
Sometimes several dozen were used, 
and others even worked with fine wire 
into a diadem for an ornament in the 
hair. Perhaps some reader can tell 
how this phosphorescent light is pro- 
duced and thus discover one of na- 
ture’s secrets. 

Books and books have been written 
upon the living forms that can be kept 
in aquaria, and I have had many an 
aquarium in my lifetime. A large 
aquarium is a whole museum in itself, 
or at least it can be made so. Gold- 
fish never interested me very much, 
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REMARKABLE JAPANESE GOLD-FISH 





not even such elegant forms as the 
triple-tailed Japanese goldfish here 
shown in figure 8, an ungraceful 
creature that required over four cen- 
turies for man to produce through arti- 
ficial selection. Much more interest- 
ing is it, and more profitable, too, as a 
matter of study, to keep our own little 
native fishes, snails, batrachians, tur- 
tles, leeches, crustacea, and what not, 
than it is to waste our efforts on gold 
and silver fish or other species that are 
only fit to grace ponds in parks and 
such: places. Give me a pair of our 
sticklebacks every time, and it affords 
far more instruction to observe them 
build their quaint little nest than to 
merely have a lot of golden carp to 
look at, however brilliantly colored 
they may be or odd their shapes. 

If one be living in New York City, 
and really desires to study the finest 
class of aquaria, let such a one give 
his attention to what they have in that 
line on the second floor of that famous 
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institution. They are simply superb, 
and in the cases of some of them the 
water has not been changed in years, 
so perfect is the balance between the 
animal and plant life. For two years it 
was my privilege to prepare the skele- 
tons of the fish there that died in cap- 
tivity, and I expect Mr. Townsend, the 
worthy director, has not forgotten my 
macerating jaws, if he has lost sight of 


the macerator. I was told one morn- 
ing that those malodorous jaws drove 
six thousand innocent visiting “Ital- 
ians” and others out of the building— 
but I do not believe there were quite 
that many. We all know what delight 
there is in raising frogs and toads from 
their eggs, and it has lost none of its 
enjoyment for me, I am glad to say. 
Newts and tritons are even more in- 







































































































































































































YOUNG OF MOURNING DOVE 


teresting, though not so frequently 
studied. 

Among my greatest favorites are 
snakes, though | must say I have de- 
rived far more pleasure from keeping 
certain of our beautiful lizards. ‘Tak- 
ing both groups I must have had hun- 
dreds of them at different times in cap- 
tivity. Everything, from one of our 
elegant little green summer snakes, up 
to the “rattlers” and deadly “mocca- 
sins,” or “cotton-mouths”—and__liz- 
ards, my!—helodermos, chameleons, 
swifts, and a whole lot of others that 
bear no vernacular, or common names. 
When in New Mexico I kept two big 
“Gila monsters” (heloderma) for over a 
year, and they furnished material not 
only for a score of ‘popular articles 
about them, but a small book on their 
anatomy, besides. Not so bad for two 
specimens, when one comes to think 
that the animal has been nearly exter- 
minated for its skin alone, and the few 
sent to museums and zoological parks. 
Many believe this reptile to be ex- 
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tremely venomous, but that is yet an 
unsettled question. Over twenty years 
ago a big fellow over twenty inches 
long bit me most severely, but that 
bite does not seem to have prevented 
me from penning this article. 

“Horned toads,” which are not toads 
at all, but spiny-coated lizards, are al- 
most universal favorites. One I had 
many years ago gave birth while a pet 
of mine to over twenty little ones, 
while some of the same genus are egg- 
layers. I had an American chameleon 
once lay two eggs, from which the 
young came forth in due time. Their 
tiny skeletons are in my collection now. 
Over one hundred of them were sent to 
me from Florida the other day in a 
cage, and they will furnish material for 
a chapter soon. The other day I pho- 
tographed upwards of twenty of them 
in a group—life size—and it makes a 
most remarkable picture, with no ap- 
parent movement on the part of any of 
the subjects, and, of course, no two 
“poses” exactly alike. 

Speaking of snakes, I once captured 
a very large “garter snake” in New 
Jersey, opposite New York City. On 
returning home I placed it in a small 
empty aquarium, with a piece of wire 
gauze over it. There it lived for a 
number of weeks. One morning, ris- 
ing rather late after a supper and en- 
tertainment the evening before, I went 
into the room, and upon glancing at 
the aquarium it appeared to me that 
it was half full of snakes,and I thought 
for an instant that I had something the 
matter with me, as people say there is 
a mental trouble during which one 
thinks he sees snakes, but the true 
state of things was soon solved, for my 
charge during the night had given 
birfh to no fewer than sixteen young 
“garters,” and these, with their bodies 
being more or less moist, had squirmed 
up on the glass of the side of the aqua- 
rium next to the room. My mind was 
relieved by the discovery, and 
thought none the less of my snake. 

When a boy I once brought home 
from the woods one evening a six-foot 
black snake. Our family at the time 
was made up of my good mother, her 
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mother, an aunt, a cousin, two broth- 


ers, and a maternal uncle. He was an 
Episcopal divine of the old school. 


~ They were all kneeling at prayers 


when I tiptoed in with my snake in a 
wire rat trap. This I placed in a cor- 
ner, and followed the example of the 
rest. Uncle’s prayers were not short, 
and the snake, flattening itself out, 
emerged from the trap, and, unseen by 
me, made its way across the room, and 
in searching for a convenient hiding 
place, passed rather rapidly up one of 
the legs of my uncle’s pantaloons. No 
one was aware of the fact that I had 
brought the reptile in, save my broth- 
ers, who had looked up as I entered. 
The commotion that followed can be 
better imagined than described. The 
entrance of his Satanic Majesty with 
an order to follow him home to his 
dominions could not have raised a 
greater row. I shall never forget the 
yell my uncle gave as he sprang to his 
feet, and the very sudden change in the 
tone of his voice and the impious na- 
ture of his remarks were certainly rec- 
ord breakers. That pet I did not keep 
very long—the family seemed to ob- 
ject to it. The life of a young natural- 
ist is not invariably an enviable one, 
especially when he brings big snakes 
home and they “get out” in the house 
somewhere and “cannot be found in 
any of the rooms.” 

I have never owned a canary, and 
for some reason I am not particularly 
partial to them. ‘Their color in con- 
finement is not normal, and somehow 
| always feel toward one as I feel 
toward goldfish and chickens. They 
are not of the woods, and their history 
partakes too much of the cage. 

With other birds it is different, and 
of them I never tire, and dear only 
knows how many have been in my 
keeping in my life. One summer, 
when living in the country, there were 
fourteen—listing up as a robin, a 
mocking bird, three crows, a painted 
finch, a catbird, two owls, a mourning 
dove, a little Cuban finch, a pair of bob- 
whites, and a three-quarter grown 
white-headed eagle. The latter was 
presented to me by a brother of the 
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then Bishop of Tennessee, Mr. Quin- 
tard. There is a pitted scar in my left 
leg to-day, made by his eagleship with 
one of his great talons, simply for the 
reason that I did not hand him his 
fresh fish soon enough one morning to 
suit him. The injury, however, has 
long ago been forgiven. 

Among other birds my pets have 
numbered more than I can remember. 
I was the first to bring to Washington, 
or indeed to the East, a pair of live 
Evening Grosbeaks from the West 
(New Mexico), and it took my spare 
time for a week to manufacture a suit- 
able wire cage for them at a frontier 
military post. ‘They lived in confine- 
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ment for a long time, and to the best 
of my recollection that great enemy of 
all birds, captive or free, a cat, was 
responsible for their deaths. Cats I 
have no use for, few naturalists have. 
Then I nearly lost my left hand irom 
the bite of one in the tropics, and that 
fact tended to emphasize my attitude 
toward them. They have _ never 
learned to discriminate, and will de- 
stroy a song sparrow as quick as they 
will an English sparrow, and our song 
sparrow is a sweetheart of mine, and I 
would rather listen to its note in the 
early spring than I would to the best 
efforts of the finest opera singer that 
ever graced the stage—man or woman. 
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**JACKO,’’ THE FLYING SQUIRREL 


Nothing would be gained by my pre- 
senting here the long list of both na- 
tive and foreign birds I have kept as 
pets for the last half century. They 
probably represent nearly all the fami- 
lies in our arifauna. Often confined 
originally for the purpose of study, I 
soon became attached to them, and if 
they appeared to be contented and 
happy, kept them on for months after 
all had been noted that could be 
learned from them in a state of cap- 
tivity. 

Humming birds have been reared by 
me from the nest, and also captured 
when adult. When a boy I had one of 
the former for an entire summer, and 
it stayed in my room with all the win- 
dows open. He was fed regularly with 
a little sweetened water in a teaspoon 
which I held in my hand. If away for 
a time and he grew hungry, it was 
great fun to see him buzz close round 
my head when I came into the room, 
giving vent to his funny little note. He 
had no fear of me whatever, and after 
feeding would perch upon my shoulder 
for the longest time, apparently un- 


conscious sometimes of the fact, when 
seated at my taxidermical table, | was 
engaged in preserving a specimen of 
his own species. As late autumn came 
on, he got into the habit of flying out 
of my window to visit the flowers of 
the wild honeysuckle vine that grew all 
over the porch below. ‘Two or three 
times other humming birds chased him 
into the room through the window, 
and suddenly discovering their where- 
abouts, would dart out again with a 
frightened twitter. He evidently en- 
joyed all this, and his out-of-door visits 
grew more and more prolonged, when 
one day, the migratory instinct evi- 
dently having seized him, he stayed 
away for good, and I never saw my lit- 
tle emerald pet again. 

Once I had a screech owl that took 
up his abode in the leg of an old hunt- 
ing boot that lay on an upper shelf in 
my workshop, and it was extraordi- 
nary to observe how, when alarmed, 
he could fly the length of the room in 
the day time, and with invariable ac- 
curacy plunge squarely into the recess 
of his adopted retreat. The ability to 























do this I have noted in the case of other 
owls in the woods, but more particu- 
larly screech owls, when they darted 
into the often small entrance to the 
hollow tree where their nest was. My 
little green Cuban finch lived over 
eleven years happily in his cage, and 
when given to me in Havana was a 
fully adult bird. Many an eagle has 
lived for a quarter of a century in con- 
finement—that is, in a very large cage 
and allowed a varied diet. 

Old “Ferdinand” was a great bird— 
a magnificent male South American 
Troupial, and a singer par excellence. 
His particular caper was to throw him- 
self on his back in the bottom of his 
cage, and holding a piece of newspaper 
in his claws, would give vent to some 
of the drollest notes and noises imag- 
inable every once in a while, trying to 
stab holes in the paper with his bill. 
My children used to say that he was 
not pleased with the morning news, 
and that was his way of showing it. 
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A parrot I had which I bought in a 
market for a real Cape Haytien, Hayti, 
had been reared in a barnyard, and all 
“Polly” could do was to crow and 
cackle, and imitate the notes of every 
kind of domestic fowl it had ever lis- 
tened to; gobble as well as the best 
gobbler one ever heard; scream like 
a guinea fowl, and all the rest to per- 
fection. That was the most ludicrous 
parrot I ever owned, and the only pet 
I ever had that was killed by light- 
ning. Life histories of all my bird pets 
would make quite a volume, for “Jim,” 
the tame crow, would alone require a 
chapter to do him full justice, and 
there are others. 

Squirrels, among the mammals, if 
good tempered ones, often make the 
best of pets, and are far and away 
ahead of rabbits, for which I do not 
care very much, though a big black one 
I owned years ago was a great bunny. 
He never knew what a cage meant, for 
he was born in a manger, and after he 
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grew up he would never allow any one 
to catch him on the place. Young 
bears are great little chaps, but they 
will grow, and that is inconvenient. 
This is true of all the large mam- 
mals, and deer are only fit for parks, 
though their fawns are nice for a long 
time. 

My pet “prairie dog,” at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, was the jolliest lit- 
tle chap ever possessed by me. Tame 
was no name for his particular brand 
of confidence in man. He was reared 
by hand, and he sort of grew up with 
the family, came regularly to every 
meal and begged from one to the other 
all round the table for his share. All 
fish came to his net, and he would eat 
anything, from oyster pie to a peanut. 
By an accident I discovered he was 
more than fond of raw meat—espe- 
cially beef—setting aside anything else 
in his preference for it. I was the first 
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to publish an account of this discov- 
ery, and some interesting literature 
appeared on the point from other pens, 
as experiments were made in different 
parts of the country. Among all 
animals there are good tempered and 
bad tempered ones, to which statement 
mankind forms no exception. 

But the list is long, and the space 
limit line is very close, and I will be, 
on this account, excused if I rather 
dodge the question as to what animal 
I have found most desirable for a pet— 
including under the term animal, as all 
zoologists do, all living forms. As for 
me, give me some one of several kinds 
of birds—one happy in. confinement, 
full of a rich and varied song; and one 
that recognizes you, and evinces its 
genuine affection for you under all cir- 
cumstances. But then, | must say, 


there are a whole lot of others I care 
for, too. 





My TAME ‘‘PRAIRIE DOG’”’ (PRAIRIE MARMOT) 
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INITIATIVE 


By FRA ELBERTUS 


HE world bestows its big prizes, both in money 
and honors for but one thing. And that is IN- 
ITIATIVE. What is an INITIATIVE? I'll tell 
you. It is doing the right thing without being 
told. But next to doing the thing without being 
told is to do it when you are told once. 

That is to say, carry the Message to Garcia: those who can carry 

a message get high honors, but their pay is not always in pro- 

portion. Next, there are those who never do a thing until they 

are told twice: such get no honors and small pay. Next, there are 
those who do the right thing only when necessity kicks them from 
behind, and these get indifference instead of honors, and a pittance 
for pay. This kind spends most of its time polishing a bench with 

a hard-luck story. Then, still lower down in the scale than this, 

we have the fellow who will not do the right thing even when 

some one goes along to show him how and stays to see that he does 
it: unless he has a rich Pa, in which case Destiny patiently awaits 
around the corner with a stuffed club. To which class do you belong? 


LOYALTY. If you work for a man, in Heaven’s name WORK 
FOR HIM. If he pays you wages that supply your bread and 
butter, work for him; speak well of him; stand by him and _ stand 
by the Institution he represents. If put to a pinch, AN OUNCE 
OF LOYALTY is worth a pound of cleverness. If you must vilify, 
condemn and eternally disparage, why, resign your position, and 
when you are outside, damn to your heart’s content. But as long 
as you are a part of the Institution do not condemn it. If you do, 
you are loosening the tendrils that hold you to the Institution, and 
the first high wind that comes along, you will be uprooted and blown 
away, and probably you will never know why. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD 


Copyright, 1908, by Elbert Hubbard 
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THE FOREST REVEL 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


All the Trees are clad in ermine, 
Loaded down with glittering gems; 

All the Bushes seem to stagger 
With their weight of diadems. 


On the ground is spread a carpet 
White as light, with violet lines, 

Where the footfall sinks in silence 
Underneath the solemn pines. 


Why this festal preparation? 
Is it for some bridal feast? 

Even the Stars look down in wonder 
As they march up from the East. 


And from out the golden twilight 
Glowing in the morning sky 

Comes the Sun and asks the shadows :— 
“Why this vast Festivity?” 


* * * * * 


Oh! it is a dream of beauty 
And it lingers till we deem 

That the fanciful and real 
Mingle in the waking dream. 


While we slept the gladsome Dryads 
In the tree-bark long entranced, 
Shyly breaking from their slumber, 
On the glittering carpet danced. 


Grave old Pan emerged unruffled 

From his banishment prolonged, 
Ordering the ranks of Wood-nymphs 

And the Fauns that round them thronged. 


Not a human eye beheld them 
As they led the choric dance, 
Singing with their faint far voices 
Thro’ the Forest’s wide expanse. 


All the night till red Arcturus 
Paled before the approaching sun 
Did they celebrate the wedding 
Of a nymph with Faunus’ son! 


Light their footprints on the crystals 
Of the soft and violet snow, 

And they left no trace behind them 
So that men their haunt might know. 


But the Trees still kept their ermine 
And the gems their stems still decked 

And the soft and furry carpet 

Still lay spread with violet flecked. 
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LIFE IN A GERMAN FAMILY THE WEEK BEFORE 








Santa Claus speak 
with faultless ac- 
cent—in the dear 
Fatherland where 
the Christmas trees 
have deepest roots, 
with spangles and 
wild horses and 
good dolls, all 























as naturally as baked potatoes bloom 
in the Land of Erin. 

Preacher Eckstein’s parsonage 
perches on the veritable rock beneath 
which (so says Historian Aberglaube) 
The Auer himself undoubtedly kept 
house! Mitpraediger Eckstein’s cellar 
is the original lair of Auer Ox, the 
Rhein’s Monster-in-Chief, and our vil- 
lage is Auer-Bach, or Auer-Brook. 
Now the Mitpraediger’s great Fass of 
beer and a greater one of sauerkraut 
have headquarters in the cellar, and 
rule the land. 

What fun we had here last month 
making sauerkraut! It was Hans the 





Dirty from below who, at the minis- 
ter’s order, sprang shoeless into that 








blooming together , 


CHRISTMAS 
By CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHOLS 
1 
NLY German can 


Fass of sauerkraut where the layers of 
fine-cut cabbage, alternating salt, were 
stamped upon, compacted, fermented 


_and made a delicacy. 


The schoolroom occupies the first 
floor. Here the sweet German voice of 
morning praise pours daily, and each 
afternoon the Mitpraediger walks 
through his village, lifting his hat with 
much humility to his pupils who ar- 
range themselves each side the irregu- 
lar street. 

Our family life is in the flight above. 
Here love dwells; every morning it 
fills one of the pastor’s seven pipes he 
smokes all day, repeatedly renewing 
Frau Eckstein’s first supply. In sum- 
mer the pipe bowl is carefully lowered 
to the street by its long silken tube, “as 
if I were giraffe and could taste more 
when my throat is longer,” observes 
Herr Eckstein. Books abound, and 
sharp, significant, student-swords with 
boxing gloves surmount insignificant 
cuts of Th he Forgotten. Sundays, after 
church service, the clergy come hither 
from leagues around to play cards! In 
the Schaffstube, under a crucifix still 
condoned in Lutheran life, the chil- 
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A CHRIST-KIND GIFT CARD 








dren—Bertschen flaxen-haired, and 
Willie hairless—go to bed, a sausage 
in each left hand, Glas Bier in the right. 
Flower vines from the roof garden 
swing all summer at my little attic win- 
dow; while, aloof and above all as in 
Holiest of Holies, lives the village 
Stork, crowning the distinction of the 
Mitpraediger’s house, and watching its 
invader, the American boarder. 
Christmas approaches. A fair pic- 
ture it is to hold in memory, as if in- 
visibly printed by some sympathetic 
ink, to be warmed into view with each 
anniversary season. Snow fluffs the 
wine hills and the far plain; a gleam 
like a knife blade shows the river, as 
the cathedral spire of Wurms reddens 
at the Sun’s Gute Nacht. These wine 
hills between Heidelberg and Darm- 
stadt form the Bergstrasse, or moun- 
tain way, where the giants stepped 
gingerly from hill to hill and threw 
about the little boulders like Roxbury 
pudding-stones. At present, the muddy 
little homes at Auerbach are ingrained 
in dull color and shaped stubby with 
the mean quaintness of builders who 
never saw a prairie nor squandered 





corn, when nature’s reinforcement in 
lacking quaintness may become apol- 
ogy for inertia. 

There are mudpond evenings when, 
near the frozen pump, I answer dis- 
creetly the guesses of the wondering 
peasants: Distance in furlongs from 
New York to San Francisco? Would 
a gun’s contents be very likely called 
for on a morning’s walk? What are the 
wild beasts? Is my mother an Indian? 
Why, deswegen, isn’t the Americano’s 
hair wooly? And all agree to visit 
All, on wandering to America. 

It is Hans the Dirty who prevails as 
chief squabbler and ignoramus; Hans, 
the village blotch, profane, abusive, 
red-haired ; lately in lockup for stealing 
from the wine hill the grapes forever 
blessed by Karl the Kaiser; Hans, who 
alone of all the town children has been 
forbidden to play with the Mitpraedi- 
ger’s. Even pity for Hans’ mother, the 
widow Riebel, so poor that she bakes 
bread but twice a year, breaking the 
crusts with an axe—begets no village 
love for unfortunate Hanschen. Yet 
much in Christmas week will turn upon 
concealed attributes in Hans. 
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Christmas week—and in it, a few 
days before Christmas itself, another 
day of real importance to all of us. The 
Christkind may come at any time! And 
Christkind is to the folk the Savior 
Himself, who comes to ask from the 
parents the earth-children’s story, re- 
porting it to Santa Claus. Above all, 
the little ones must give from their 
own wee stores gifts of farthings, toys, 
and sweet cakes emblematically 
stamped, and bits of palm. 

Our children have been intensely ex- 
cited all day. 

Sausage, coffee, and cinnamon soup 
scarce tasted, we sit in joyous tremor. 
It knocks. “Ach!” says Frau Mitprae- 
diger; and admits a crouching little 
figure, its face covered by a long green 
veil. The children bend reverently. 


“T am Christkind, poor and weak. 
Give me clothes and things to eat.” 


The tone suspiciously that of Hans; 
the children awestricken, “Christus 
selbst!” (Christ ‘himself!); Berta’s 
sweet voice tremulous as she produces 





her little bag of prunes and nuts, saved 
through a long vista of desserts, for 
Christkind. Hans seizing it leers and 
giggles. 

he innocent details of two baby 
lives are quietly unfolded by the 
mother, awkward bows and shuffling 
approving the story. And more gifts 
are produced and clutched, until, at a 
peremptory order twice given by the 
Mitpraediger, slips of printed paper 
bearing tests of Scripture are found for 
the children in the pockets of Christ- 
kind, with complete exposure of his 
face and person. “Kneel now, and he 
shall bless you,” says the father. The 
children again bend reverentially ; they 
have seen the “Very God.” 

I speculate, despite Mitpraediger’s 
justification, “The legend is so wun- 
derschon, Herr Charles”; what might 
the shock to these gentle hearts, were 
Hans’ brogue to give Hans away; or if 
recognition were to flash into the vul- 
gar, impudent, avaricious eyes of the 
gamin; or if growing intelligence were 
next year to discover the deception. 
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LEADERS OF GREAT NEW ENGLAND 
MOVEMENTS 


Il— MARY BAKER EDDY AND HER WORK 
By ALFRED FARLOW 


HE unmistakable evidences of 
one’s character are the ideas 
i which one entertains and cher- 
ishes, and the stability of the individ- 
ual is known by his faithfulness and 
perseverance in a right course. We 
may talk at length regarding one’s 
character and ability, but, after all, the 
real evidence is what one does, what 
one accomplishes, what one amounts to. 
The career and achievements of 
Mary Baker Eddy furnish a conspicu- 
ous illustration of the triumph of a 
great idea in the face of the greatest 
disabilities when championed by a 
gifted and resourceful personality. One 
could not find a higher idea than that 
which ascribes all honor to God, nor a 
higher ideal than that which demands 
that man shall be Godlike. The 
Psalmist said, ““Blessed is the man 
whose delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in his law doth he meditate 
day and night.” St. Paul said, “Set 
your affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth.” Thus we note 
that Mrs. Eddy’s ideal was not only in 
keeping with that of Israel’s distin- 
guished poet, but was identical with 
that of the great Evangelist. 
Thoroughly convinced that the sin 
and suffering of the world could be 
overcome only through divine power, 
Mrs. Eddy has continued steadfastly 
in her course. The greatness of the un- 
dertaking to which she addressed her- 
self when she undertook to propagate 
the teaching of Christian Science may 
be noted from the fact that it was so 
broad and radical as to antagonize 
many of the most cherished religious 
beliefs of all men. Although puritani- 
cal New England had broadened in its 
views concerning religious liberty and 
individual privilege, it was neverthe- 
less unusually conservative. When 
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Mrs. Eddy began to promulgate her 
ideas, New England had outgrown the 
days when Roger Williams was ban- 
ished because of intolerance, and the 
Salem folks were hanged because of 
superstition, but the fixedness of reli- 
gious belief was such that Mrs. Eddy 
would sometimes wait for days before 
she could find a single person who was 
ready to listen to her, and the opposi- 
tion to her teaching was of such inten- 
sity that on one occasion the hand- 
bills which announced her lecture were 
torn down, and she was not permitted 
to speak. The material resistance to 
her spiritual ideas was of such a char- 
acter that not only was the public slow 
to accept them, but those who did ac- 
cept them found it difficult to maintain 
them, and a percentage of the early 
converts became backsliders, but Mrs. 
Eddy had demonstrated the value of 
her teaching and realized its signifi- 
cance, and, with unbounded faith in the 
God’ whom she had undertaken to 
serve, she labored on. She had written 
for magazines and newspapers, and 
there was a demand for her service in 
the literary field, provided she would 
write along stipulated lines, but she 
declined these offers and thus sacri- 
ficed the only means which was open 
to her of earning a livelihood. With 
little following and no flattering hope 
of securing one; with, as yet, no in- 
come from her labors, and no prospect 
of a livelihood, she still pressed on, ani- 
mated with the noblest purpose that 
could give one inspiration ; namely, the 
determination to promulgate a teach- 
ing which recognized God in all human 
affairs, and which stood for the de- 
struction of sin and sickness by the di- 
rect influence of divine power, rather 
than through material media. . 

Mrs. Eddy has cherished and cared 
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for the spiritual idea to which she had 
given birth as ardently as any mother 
could have cared for her child. Day 
after day, year after year, decade after 
decade, she has labored unremittingly 
to save her teaching from adulteration, 
and to keep the practice of Christian 
Science free from subterfuge and per- 
version. With this in view, she has 
carefully preserved her copyrights, has 
frequently made changes in the diction 
of her books, to give, as she says, a 
clearer and fuller expression of the 
original meaning, and has taken pains 
to regulate the teaching of Christian 
Science by requiring due qualifications. 
Every one who has had any experience 
in the establishment of new enterprises 
has at least some knowledge of the 
multiplied obstacles which are sure to 
be encountered. 

A new way of regarding and doing 
things must necessarily differ in some 
manner from every old way, and for 
this reason it necessarily becomes a 
rival of other institutions which are 


_ seeking to subserve the same end. For 


this reason a new enterprise necessarily 
antagonizes many in its incipiency. 
When we take into consideration that 
at the dawn of Christian Science the 
great majority were contentedly de- 
voted to some cherished opinion and 
habit as regards religion and medicine, 
and that, therefore, she had to stand 
absolutely alone for the new idea, we 
may gain a glimpse of the stupendous 
task which lay before her. Comparing 
that situation with the present status 
of the Christian Science movement, one 
is able to form a correct estimate of 
Mrs. Eddy’s true character and of her 
achievements. Society naturally holds 
aloof from a person who advocates un- 
popular views, and hence social preju- 
dice, as well as religious and medical 
prejudice, stood in her way. While she 
had sprung from a family of more than 
ordinary standing in the community, 
had moved in cultured society, had 
made the best of her opportunities 
along educational lines and had ac- 
quired some distinction in certain lo- 
calities as a writer, it may be said that 
when she espoused the cause of Chris- 
tian Science she had neither worldly 
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wealth, prestige, nor influential sup- 
port. She was obliged to go forward 
in her mission empty-handed and alone. 
Hence the greatness and the marvel of 
her achievements. She found the 
world steeped in materialism, and as 
far removed from any inclination to a 
purely spiritual idealism as one could 
imagine, with the possible exception 
that in some instances the leaning upon 
materiality had reached the breaking 
point in fulfilment of the Scriptura! 
prophecy, “For that day shall not come 
except there come a falling away first, 
and that man of sin be revealed, the 
son of perdition”—the world had wan- 
dered so deeply into materialism as to 
reveal the utter insufficiency of ma- 
terial dependence, the fact that it is the 
offspring, not of divine intelligence, 
but of “perdition,” or ignorance. The 
following statement from St. Paul, 
“Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are 
called,” is evidence that Christianity 
met with the same indifferent recep- 
tion that was accorded Mrs. Eddy’s 
early teaching, and for the same rea- 
son; namely, “God hath chosen * * * 
things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” Mrs. 
Eddy has builded directly upon the 
Christ teaching of which St. Paul was 
an acknowledged Apostle. She em- 
phasized and sought to impose Christ 
Jesus’ demand, and human sense ‘has 
been ready as ever with its cry, “Cru- 
cify him.” In the presence of such 
multiplied and such mighty disabili- 
ties, the results achieved witness be- 
yond words the very unusual character 
and capabilities of the woman. An in- 
novation which appeals directly to the 
community because it is on the plane 
of the same human observation is read- 
ily accepted, but Mrs. Eddy’s task has 
been to introduce that which, though 
of priceless value, is not at first so un- 
derstood even by those who are to be 
its beneficiaries. After a consideration 
of all these disparaging and adverse 
conditions and circumstances we note 
that there was not a single material 
advantage, nor even a promise of re- 
ward to Mrs. Eddy from a worldly 
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point of view. There was nothing to 
inspire her effort, nor to encourage her 
perseverance, but the consciousness of 
having discovered that a given atti- 
tude of spiritual thought and a given 
mode of life are essential to the salva- 
tion of the world from evil and dis- 
tress, and since this important mission 
involved the glorification of God, good, 
we have before us the unmistakable 
evidence that Mrs. Eddy valued good 
above all things else, and was will- 
ing to sacrifice everything that she 
might gain it. For forty years she has 
devoted her time, talent, and energy to 
this end, and has backed up her good 
words with good deeds. In America, 
its home, Christian Science has 
brought reformation into thousands of 
homes, and has put into new activity 
along the lines of spiritual work thou- 
sands of conscientious, well meaning 
men and women, many of whom are 
representative in civil affairs and in 
business and social life. Its influence 
has penetrated foreign countries and 
‘the islands of the sea, and in many 
lands there are to-day thriving branch 
organizations of the Christian Science 
Church. 

Thus an inestimable amount of good 
has been accomplished as the outcome 
of the dauntless courage and the Chris- 
tian faith and faithfulness of this lone 
woman. 

Not least among the beneficent con- 
tributions which Mrs. Eddy has made 
to the world are the Christian Science 
periodicals which are binding up the 
broken-hearted, destroying sin and 
sickness, unifying religious thought, 
and spreading the gospel of goodwill 
and peace to men everywhere. Her 
latest periodical, The Christian Science 
Monitor, a daily newspaper, is without 
doubt her most valuable gift since the 
publication of “Science and Health,” 
when viewed from the standpoint of 
the general public, for it supplies the 
home with an authentic and prolific 
source of information which in its free- 
dom from all that is unwholesome is in 
striking contrast with the sensational 
matter that makes the ordinary daily 
paper objectionable to the household. 
The Christian Science Monitor is not a 
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propaganda of Christian Science, al- 
though it contains a daily article on 
that subject. It is a regular newspa- 
per, conducted according to the Chris- 
tian methods which Christian Science 
inculcates. ; 

Aside from what Mrs. Eddy has done 
for her own following, she has con- 
ferred immeasurable benefits upon the 
world at large. She has demonstrated 


_ the good fruits of spiritual life, and has 


increased the demand for more spirit- 
ual means and methods with all classes. 
She has proved the possibility of spir- 
itual healing, has convinced Christen- 
dom that healing the sick is a part of 
the Christian ministry, and has created 
such a demand for spiritual healing in 
the churches, that already there is a 
response which evidences a_ great 
awakening along these lines, and por- 
tends the fulfilment of Mrs. Eddy’s 
prophecy, “If the lives of Christian 
Scientists attest their fidelity to Truth, 
I predict that in the twentieth century 
every: Chrisian church in our land, and 
a few in far-off lands, will approximate 
the understanding of Christian Science 
sufficiently to heal the sick in His 
name.” 

The business world had long sinc« 
accepted as a law the affirmation that 
no man could hold his own in business 
life and still maintain his integrity. 
Christian Science has not only proved 
the truthfulness of the old adage that 
“Honesty is the best policy,” it has also 
proved that no business enterprise is 
on a sate basis except when conducted 
in keeping with absolute honesty. So- 
ciety had become settled in its belief 
that in these later days the stress and 
strain was beyond the endurance of 
mortals. Christian Science has an- 
chored thousands in the harbor of spir- 
itual understanding and has_ thus 
brought peace and quiet to them. 
Many had lost their hope of recovery 
from disease through material means, 
though still firmly retaining their be- 
lief in the reality of matter. Christian 
Science has proved that there remains 
a balm in Gilead. The world had 
grown despondent, weary with the dis- 
appointments that grow out of the frail 
and mutable nature of material exist- 











ence, but to such as have accepted it 
Christian Science has given new hope 
and increased harmony, and the world 
at large, catching up the refrain, is re- 
echoing its praise. 

Above and beyond the frailty and 
uncertainty of human existence Mrs. 
Eddy has directed thought to that spir- 
itual life which is substantial. and 
which knows no changes, and all 
| Christian people have reaped in a de- 
; gree the benefit of this new hope. The 
; fact that Christian Scientists, through 
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Mrs. Eddy’s teaching, have realized sat- 
isfaction from a new and more spirit- 
ual understanding of God and creation, 
constitutes an encouragement to others 
that there is hope for them also. 
Moreover, many Christians had grown 
sceptical of the Bible. The “higher 
criticism” had drifted Bible students 
toward infidelity. Mrs. Eddy, through 
a new form of higher criticism, which 
explains away many of the irrational 
interpretations of the Scripture and af- 
fords a scientific and demonstrable in- 
terpretation of God’s word, has saved 
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the Bible for those who were troubled 
in heart. The premises of Christian 
Science, like all truly scientific propo- 
sitions, are very simple when once un- 
derstood, and they appeal to one as his 
very own. The major premise of the 
Christian Science syllogism is the 
Scriptural teaching, “God is Spirit,” 
Life, Truth, Love, the only substance. 
This spiritual idea is the foundation of 
all real understanding, for since God is 
the only Cause and His creation the 
only effect, there is really nothing to 
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know but God and His creation, and a 
correct understanding of God, the 
Cause, includes a correct understand- 
ing of His creation. Thus we note that 
Christian Science is the science of all 
sciences, and includes all real knowl- 
edge. The Christian Science teaching 
concerning God is Scriptural, but Mrs. 
Eddy has advanced beyond the ab- 
stract knowledge of Spirit, Life, Truth, 
Love, and has discovered the demon- 
strable meaning of these terms. There 
is but one explanation of this discov- 
ery ; namely this, that Mrs. Eddy lived 
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near enough to God to receive an illum- 
ination respecting His nature and 
manifestation, the Allness of Truth, 
the unreality of evil. She must have 
been especially sensitive and respon- 
sive to spiritual things, and this being 
understood one no longer wonders why 
she could persevere in the face of such 
a multiplicity of human obstructions, 
disappointments, and discouragements 
with no promise of reward from a ma- 
terial point of view. She had come to 
understand the Psalmist’s words, “I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with 
thy likeness.” She had discovered and 
demonstrated the fact that not onl 
goodness and spirituality are in evi- 
dence as mortals awake from the sleep 
of materialism to spiritual life, but that 
health and harmony in every legiti- 
mate line follow as a consequence. 
Mrs. Eddy perceived that although 
mortals upon every hand were strug- 
gling to improve their health and hap- 
piness by means and methods entirely 
apart from God, human affairs and 
conditions could not be really and sub- 
‘stantially advanced except as God is 
more fully relied upon and the Christ 
more fully honored, in keeping with 
the Scriptural teaching, “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

Mrs. Eddy’s thought has elevated 
human consciousness to a position 
from which it may give all glory and 
honor to the infinite Creator. Respect- 
ing this, she has said, “If any system 
honors God, it ought to receive aid, not 
opposition, from all thinking persons. 
And Christian Science does honor God 
as no other theory honors Him, and it 
does this in the way of His appointing 
by doing many wonderful works 
through the divine name and nature.” 
The exalted and sweeping declaration 
that Spirit is the only Life, Substance, 
and Intelligence may be startling to 
those who have just heard it for the 
first time, but upon sober second 
thought the state of being which it 
foretells is recognized to be the ultima- 
tum of Christian knowledge, and when 
demonstrated is proved to be the El 
Dorado of Christian hope. What, 
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therefore, shall we say of the greatness 
of the conquest of the individual whose 
explorations in the spiritual domain 
have brought her to the acceptance of 
this, the highest possible ideal. Chris- 
tian Scientists, as well as others, still 
have much to accomplish before they 
will have acquired a perfect realization 
of the true nature of Deity, and at- 
tained to the full stature of Godlike 
manhood, but the statement of spirit- 
ual truth which Mrs. Eddy has given; 
namely, that “God is Love,” and Love 
is the only real substance, can never be 
improved upon. Her absolutely Chris- 
tian and scientific statement of being 
has been declared to be the highest 
ideal of Christian teaching. Man is 
here correctly described, and when he 
is fully demonstrated mankind will 
realize the full fruitage of Christianity. 
So far as theory is concerned Mrs. 
Eddy has led mortals up to the very 
zenith of that spiritual perfection 
which Christianity presents. She has 
shown the way to that perfection of 
character and conduct which the Mas- 
ter demanded, and has thus made 
Christianity practical, the attainment 
of its perfection a possibility to man- 
kind. 

Mrs. Eddy’s teaching appeals to the 
highest moral sense. It is impossible 
to adhere thereto without moral ad- 
vancement. Its demands are _ so 
sweeping as not to admit of the slight- 
est material indulgence; it acknowl- 
edges and demands the fulness and 
completeness of the spiritual life. 
Truthfully has she declared, “It is 
Christian Science to do right, and noth- _ 
ing short of right doing has any claim 
to the name.” The materialist may 
find scanty provision in this Science, 
but ke is led to be thankful therefor 
when he recognizes the unmeasured 
good which it affords. No one can 
possibly find fault with the sacrifices of 
a Christian Science life when he has 
learned to apply his new understanding 
to daily problems and thereby realizes 
what Christian Science gives in the 
place of that which it repudiates. Noth- 
ing is gained by adhering to the insub- 
stantial and fleeting things of mortality 
at the expense of spiritual growth. 
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Mrs. Eddy’s entire plea has been in 
behalf of human emancipation, release 
from sickness and sorrow, and she has 
asked this in Christ’s name. She has 
disregarded the quite generally ac- 
cepted conclusion that the day of “mir- 
acles”—spiritual and hence marvelous 
results—is passed. She has contended 
for the Scriptural teaching that perma- 
nent bodily improvement is contingent 
upon spiritual regeneration, and she is 
rapidly winning the endorsement of 
the world at large. Her ideas have 
permeated human consciousness, and 
ministers are everywhere preaching 
more or less the ideas of Christian 
Science which have accidentally or in- 
cidentally found lodgment in the 
thought of others. The optimism of 
Christian Science has permeated social 
and business life, and faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of right is steadily gain- 
ing ground. The teaching of our Lord, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you,” has become 
an axiom in the mind of an ever in- 
creasing number, and the nations are 
certainly reaching Christian Science- 
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ward, even before they have become 
settled in their opinions as to the ad- 


visability of the name. Although she 
has undertaken a task which was be- 
yond human comprehension Mrs. Eddy 
has never faltered. She has known no 
defeat, recognized no discouragement, 
but trusting in God she has fought on 
with infinite patience. Her genius for 
organization, her practical wisdom in 
the conduct of her campaign, has be- 
come proverbial, and her fame in this 
line is not a mere matter of personal 
observation, but is supported by that 
unmistakable proof which is ever open 


“to public scrutiny; namely, what she 


has actually accomplished. It is not 
necessary to say that Mrs. Eddy is 
wise, for her wise conduct the only es- 
sential evidence has precluded the ne- 
cessity of such a declaration. One 
must be wise before he can act wisely. 
Mrs. Eddy’s persistent industry and 
unfaltering confidence in‘ the final over- 
coming of Truth has been supported by 
her clear and certain knowledge of God 
and her consequent understanding of 
the requisites and possibilities of a 
Christian life. She has known all the 
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while that there could be no failure, 
that Truth must and will triumph, be- 
cause even now Truth is triumphant, 
and error has no more succeeded in in- 
terfering with God or His creation than 
has the fog succeeded in interfering 
with the sun, although temporarily in- 
terfering with our view of it. Mrs. 
Eddy can truthfully prophesy the final 
supremacy of good and the complete 
downfall of all error, because she 
knows that even now “God (good) is 
all in all,” and that the mortal sense of 
being has no God-given existence. 

Mrs. Eddy’s faith in God, her God- 
supported industry and perseverance, 
have become characteristic of her fol- 
lowing, and hence of the Christian 
Science movement, and thousands of 
up-to-date individuals, noting the 
Christian Scientists’ departure from 
material practices and usages and the 
harmony resultant therefrom, have 
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been emboldened to follow their exam- 
ple, even before they have learned the 
spiritual premises of which such prac- 
tice is the logical outcome. 

Whatever we may think about the 
essential qualities of greatness, tle per- 
son who has already become great has 
demonstrated that she possesses the 
qualities pertaining thereto. In the na- 
ture and extent of Mrs. Eddy’s recog- 
nized achievement, the greatness of her 
thought is measured, and unnumbered 
thousands in all lands witness to the 
healing and inspiring significance of 
her teaching. The consequent love in 
which she is held, the authority with 
which she speaks, the dignity and ease 
with which she still conducts and 
directs a world-wide movement, the 
largeness of her nature, and the nobil- 
ity of her spirit as seen in her service 
for humanity—these cannot fail to ren- 
der her name immortal. 





































By ARTHUR 


I. 


be pitied than all others, it’s pub- 

lishers. Such ignorance, such 
want of comprehension, such low 
standards of taste!” 

Arthur Shepleigh, bursting into the 
library of his friend’s house, threw a 
bundle of papers he was carrying upon 
the table, and pounded the air with his 
fist. Ue was a slight, fair-haired young 
mzn, with light gray eyes and sensitive 
features, who looked anything but pug- 
nacious? but to-day he was angrier than 
T,ane had ever seen him. Removing 
his pipe from his mouth, the latter 
smiled comprehendingly, and asked: 
“Have they rejected “The Moderns’?” 

“Sent it back with their usual re- 
grets.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“You needn’t be. I’m not. If they 
had accepted it, they’d like as not have 
torn it to pieces to fit it to their readers’ 
intellects. It’s just as well that I keep 
it intact.” 

“Ah, that’s just your trouble, Arthur.” 
Lane spoke quietly, and with the air 
of one qualified to direct. “You are 
not half anxious enough to get on good 
terms with your readers. After all, 
meeting them half way is one of the 
secrets of success. And as for the pub- 
lishers, can you blame them? They’re 
business men, making their living by 
giving the public what it wants. Why 
should they deal in unsalable goods?” 

Shepleigh’s feeling subsided some- 
what. He admired his friend im- 
mensely, idolized him some people 
said, and for him, Lane’s words were 
as the words of an oracle. But he did 
not give in without a struggle and he 
said: “It’s all very well for you to 
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talk that way; you’ve got the knack 
of being entertaining and artistic at 
the same time. But there aren’t many 
like you, and for me it’s a case of the 
two extremes—write the way I feel 
and turn out something too good for 
’em, or ‘write down’ and lose my self- 
respect. One thing I’ll tell you: before 
I lower myself to pander to the public 
as some fellows do, I’ll give up writ- 
ing altogether.” 

his was the final flash of Shep- 
leigh’s indignation, and as he ended, 
Lane settled back in his chair, blowing 
reflective rings of smoke ceilingward. 
He knew his friend would listen to 
reason when in a calmer mood, and he 
was willing to wait. 

“There’s only one feature of the 
whole business that is thoroughly dis- 
agreeable,” said Shepleigh presently, 
his tone lower and a little rueful. “I 
wanted to make a ‘hit’ once, for Isa- 
bel’s sake.” 

“Naturally.” Lane’s tone was sym- 
pathetic.’ “But, after all, it needn’t 
affect your marriage. You've got 
plenty of money without the public’s.” 

“Yes, that’s true enough. I almost 
wish it wasn’t—necessity might have 
put me on better terms with my 
readers. But the unpleasant part is 
that Isabel expects so much of me. 
You see it’s two years since we be- 
came engaged, and I haven’t accom- 
plished anything worth while in all 
that time.” 

“But she still believes in you?” 

“T think so. I’ve tried to keep her 
confidence, writing to her all the time 
she was abroad about my ideals and 
my ambitions. I’m afraid she must 
think me an unappeciated genius. I 
wish you could meet her—you might 
get the truth out of her.” 
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“I wish I could. I wanted to, you 
remember, when she passed through 
New York, but Trowbridge’s marriage 
prevented. However, I may see her 
very soon now.” 

“You mean when she returns to 
town?” 

“Before that; in Maine. My brother 
and his wife have asked me to visit 
them up there. Here, read this.” 

Lane took a letter from the pocket 
of his smoking jacket and tossed it 
across the table to his friend. As the 
latter read it, his excitement increased, 
and was reflected in his face. 

“Why,” he cried, “your brother’s 
place is only a stone’s throw from Isa- 
bel’s. Are you going there?” 

“I believe I shall. I haven’t had a 
vacation this year, and I’m rusty. I 
think a month in Maine would freshen 
me for the winter’s work.” 

“Of course it would; the idea is 
splendid.” Shepleigh’s frank eyes 
twinkled with anticipation. “You and 
she would get along famously. She’s 
devilish bright and she’s got just 
enough theories to give you the fric- 
tion you like. Oh, you won’t find her 
as easy to convince as I am. Well, 
are you going?” 

Lane laughed good-naturedly. 

“With such inducments, how can I 
resist? I'll leave the day after to- 
morrow.” 

Shepleigh jumped from his chair, and 
proceeded to shake his friend’s hand. 

“T’ll meet you in two weeks, as soon 
as my brother returns, and I can get 
away,” he cried, jubilantly. “I say, 
this is luck!” 


Il. 


Shepleigh was enthusiastic over the 
prospect. For a year, ever since his 
friendship with Lane had solidified, he 
had been anxious to have his friend and 
fiancee meet. She was living abroad 
during this time, and as luck would 
have it, on the single occasion when 
Lane might have met her—on the day 
she arrived in New York and passed 
tnrough, going directly to her country 
home in Maine—his presence at the 
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pier was prevented by the wedding of 
an intimate friend. But now events 
were adjusting themselves more favor- 
ably, and Shepleign was overjoyed. 

Whatever Lane said was as law to 
the younger man. He was one of those 
people who have to look outside of 
themselves for their ideals and princi- 
ples, as well as for objects of admira- 
tion and interest; and Lane met, for 
him, all the requirements. Moments 
there were, of course, when he dis- 
agreed with Lane—moments when the 
latter’s words sounded a little too much 
like reproaches; but Shepleigh invari- 
ably gave in. He knew that what his 
friend said was for his benefit, and, be- 
sides, Lane never dealt out advice by 
the ladleful. He was above such 
things: a rarely great man who was not 
only able to achieve success, but able 
as well to look back upon the road he 
had traversed, and discover the factors 
that had achieved it. Hard work was 
the slogan he invariably sounded, and 
it was insistence upon this point that 
colored in the main his suggestions to 
Shepleigh. 

That very day the young man wrote 
a letter to Isabel. In it he told her 
of his friend’s coming—he would be 
in Maine « day after the letter had 
reached her; and he recounted, in his 
habitually enthusiastic strain, the char- 
acter, habits of thought, and eccentrici- 
ties of the famous man. “You're sure 
to be great friends,” he wrote; “and 
I confidently expect that when I join 
you both at the end of the month, you 
will agree I have not exaggerated 
Edgar a bit.” 

Lane had a suspicion of what Shep- 
leigh had done. He knew his friend 
thoroughly and had had occasion be- 
fore this to remonstrate with the young 
man for glorifying him in public; so 
he felt some embarrassment when his 
name was presented to Isabel Trent. 
But he felt curiosity as well, a great 
curiosity as to whether she was so ex- 
traordinary as Shepleigh said she was, 
or just a commonplace person painted 
in glowing colors by the young man’s 
passion. 

His first thought concerning her was 
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that she was very good looking. She 
was twenty, of medium height, and 
rather slim, with dark brown hair 
which she wore in a part, and large 
brown eyes. ‘The eyes were deep— 
the kind that suggested an ability to 
peer within as well as without; and 
her face had a piquant look that told 
of a sense of humor. 

One of the first things she said as 
she greeted him amused him greatly. 
“It’s dreadful to meet a person who 
has heard all about one, isn’t it? I 
feel like a bug under a microscope.” 

He replied when his laugh was over 
that she had described his own feeling 
perfectly. He added, then, that it was 
really unfortunate—they would lose 
that rarest of enjoyments, the sound- 
ing of each other’s depths. 

Isabel shook her head. 

“T’ve made un my mind to forget 
everything I’ve heard about you,” she 
said. “I’m going to try to enjoy you.” 

“Then I,” Lane replied, “shall re- 
.turn the compliment.” 

In this easy strain they talked, this 
first morning of their meeting. They 
were on the porch of her house, sur- 
rounded by leafy pines, and through 
the foliage they could see the shimmer 
of the woodland lake. 

When he left her, at the noon hour, 
Lane was rather at sea about the girl. 
He agreed in some things with Shep- 
leigh: she was pretty, with the kind 
of beauty that grows with. acquaint- 
ance; and she was undoubtedly bright. 
But in one or two matters he differed. 
Indeed, he felt that in one thing Shep- 
leigh had not done her justice. She 
had more sides to her, a wider range, 
than he had permitted Lane to believe. 
Certainly she was unlike the picture 
Lane had held of her, for she was less 
austere, less of a “type,” and far more 
sensible and practical than he had been 
led to suppose. 

His uncertainty cleared rapidly. 
With the Trent place less than ten 
minutes’ walk from his brother’s, it was 
natural that Lane should see a great 
deal of the girl, and Isabel’s character 
opened, bud-like, to his gaze. As he 
came to know her better, he liked her 
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more. Hitherto he had met only two 
kinds of girls—the frivolous variety 
that flitted through ball-rooms with 
scarcely a thought in their heads, and 
the hard, cold, “intellectual” type that 
cultivated plainness and cynicism as 
necessary adjuncts of talent. But Isa- 
bel belonged to neither of these. She 
embodied, rather, the virtues of both. 
Pretty she was, and she added to her 
beauty by wearing charming frocks, 
and cultivating grace of movement, 
but she was also well bred, with an 
abundance of temperament, and full of 
common sense. 

In the enjoyment of her company, 
Lane forgot to sound her in regard to 
Shepleigh. He had been curious at 
first, as much from a psychological as 
from a friendly standpoint, to learn 
what she thought of him; but it was 
only at intervals that he recalled the 
wish. Instead, they discussed a wide 
range of subjects, oftener abstract than 
personal. He found her acquainted 
with his own productions quite as in- 
timately as she was with the more 
meagre output of Shepleigh, and he 
could not help noticing, with a thrill 
of satisfaction, that she estimated his 
work highly. She treated it with the 
utmost seriousness: that was the most 
gratifying point; and discussed not 
only its intrinsic merits but its effect 
on the public. 

“That is the duty of every writer, 
to influence his public,” she remarked 
once. “If only more of you felt that 
responsibility.” 

They had been very intimate to-day, 
more so than at any previous time, and 
this remark was made while they 
drifted in a canoe on the glistening 
surface of the lake. As she spoke, his 
eyes were upon her, and he drank her 
praise as a thirsty man drinks water. 
For a moment he said nothing; then 
he bethought himself of Shepleigh, and 
took advantage of the opening. 

“That is what I prize so highly in 
Arthur,” he said, paddling listlessly. 
“He feels his responsibility.” 

Her large deep eyes gazed into his. 

“Edgar,” she said slowly, “do you 
really believe he is great?” 
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Lane scarcely knew what to say. 

“Do you mean, is he famous?” he 
finally brought out. 

“Oh, no; I know he isn’t. But is 
he destined to be? Has he the in- 
gredients—the things you have?” 

He laughed, glad of the opportunity 
to liberate his feelings. 

“You’ve not lived up to your prom- 
ise,” he said. “Didn’t you say you 
would forget everything Arthur told 
you about me? Yet here you are ac- 
cepting’ his absurd ideas about me 
to the letter.” 

“Tt isn’t what Arthur has told me 
that makes me speak as I do.” Her 
voice was firm, and her tone one of 
habitual frankness. “I didn’t need 
him to tell me what you are. One can- 
not help seeing the greatness in you.” 

It was late afternoon, and shadows 
were settling upon the lake. The sun 
in the west had a copper glow, and he 
fixed his eyes upon it. Somehow, 
much as he wanted to deride her praise, 


he felt the issue before them too great 
to be met in such a way. Besides, it 
made him happy that she thought him 
great, filled him, in truth, with a satis- 
faction that, even in a career as suc- 
cessful as his, he had never felt be- 


fore. But remembering Shepleigh, he 
gave the subject a slightly different 
twist. : 

“You believe in people’s looks as 
indicators of their characters?” he 
asked. 

“Sometimes,” she replied. 

“You think that, if you had met me 
ten years ago, you would have read 
my destiny?” 

“If I had been old enough.” 

“Then you believe one can read in 
a person not yet ‘arrived’ the chances 
of his ‘arrival’?” 

“Tea.” 

She met his gaze steadily, and 
though he had introduced the topic 
with the purpose of flouting her theory, 
he found a totally different idea in his 
mind. 

“IT agree with you,” he found him- 
self saying. “As I look at you, I seem 
to feel that you are destined for big 
things.” 
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A little laugh broke from her, and 
ended in a sigh. 

“Ah, perhaps,” she said. “I hoped 
so once. Long ago, in the Land of 
Daydreams, I had—oh, such glorious 
hopes!” 

“But why put the hopes in the past? 
Why not have them now?” 

“Because my chance is gone. I feel 
it, I know it. My possibilities—if I 
had any—are wasted.” 

Her eyes glistened in the sunlight, 
and under the spell of her sadness, 
Lane was silent. Her sorrow, he saw, 
was real, and he would have given any- 
thing to relieve it. All he did, how- 
ever, was to say: “How do you know 
it’s too late? One never knows what 
the future has in store for us.” 

“Ah, but isn’t this the end?” 

“The end! You mean—because of 
Arthur?” 

The words had come from him un- 
wittingly, and the moment they were 
out he realized how terrible they were. 
But he realized also how far afield he 
had gone, how utterly, for the first 
time in his life, his feelings had carried 
him away. 

He looked past Isabel to the west. 
Behind the woods, behind the tangled 
trees, the sun had gone to rest. Only 
a dull pink glow showed the spot 
where it had been. 

“It’s late; we had better go back,” 
he said; and silently pulled for shore. 


Ill. 


Early the next morning, Lane went 
for a walk. He had passed a terrible 


. night, and with the first blush of dawn 


he arose and went out. The sun had 
not yet risen, and the morning was 
sharp; dew lay on the grass; a faint 
breeze swayed the branches and ruffled 
the surface of the lake. He did not 
walk long by the side of the lake. 
Reaching a path, so indistinct as to 
be little more than a trail, he followed 
it into the forest; and here, in the solli- 
tude, he faced the problem before him. 

At first the strangeness of the situa- 
tion engrossed him. How tangled the 
threads were! Then the strangeness 
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was lost, and what remained was a 
deep pain. If only they had met 
sooner! Since they were ordained to 
meet, since it was written in the book 
of Fate that they were to come face to 
face, why had it not happened before 
this, before it was too late! 

He walked slowly, crunching the 
undergrowth beneath his foot. If only 
she did not love him! Yes, that was 
what made it hard; for had all the love 
been on his side, he would simply have 
gone away and the puzzle be solved. Go 
away? He lingered over the thought, 
and the longer he held it, the stronger 
it grew. Finally his mind was made 
up. To go away was the solution of 
the whole problem; that was the one 
way out. 

He had penetrated deeply into the 
forest by this time and he could see 
the sun, very red and portentous of 
heat, rising in the heavens. Turning, 
he began to retrace his steps. He had 
not gone far, however, when he became 
aware of a sound among the trees in 


‘front of him. Looking up, he saw 
Isabel, her head bowed in thought, 


coming along the trail. His first im- 
pulse was to cry her name, but he con- 
trolled himself. She had not seen him, 
and he waited until she came closer. 
Then he stepped. up to her, and she, 
startled, uttered a frightened: “Oh!” 

“In Heaven’s name, what are you 
doing here so early?” Lane asked. 

“IT slept badly,” she replied, when 
her fright subsided and the color re- 
turned to her cheeks; “and I wanted 
to be alone to think. But I can ask 
you the same question.” 

“T can only give the same answer. 
I, too, think best in solitude.” 

She looked at him very straight. 

“What conclusion did you come to?” 
she asked. 

Her eyes told the story: it was too 
late for pretense. 

“There is only one conclusion pos- 
sible,” he replied. 

“You mean I must marry Arthur? 
Yes, I suppose so.” Her tone was per- 
fectly calm, and there was not a trace 
of sadness in it. But suddenly her face 
lighted up, and she cried: “Ah, but it 
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is something to know that you have 
cared! It will be something to remem- 
ber, a memory to be treasured!” 

He looked away from her, neither 
speaking. Only the trees rustling in 
the breeze broke the silence. hen 
she remembered something, and 
handed him a piece of paper which she 
told him to read. It was a telegram 
that had come that morning from 
Shepleigh, with the tidings that he 
would join them that evening. As 
Lane returned it to her, he said: “I 
shall just have time to say good-by 
to him. I leave for Europe in less than 
two weeks.” 

Isabel stared at him in surprise. 

“Europe! But why?” 

“T have relatives in Paris and they 
have asked me many times to live with 
them. The change might do me good, 
might freshen my intellect.” 

Her mouth quivered. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. 

“Sorry! I thought you would be 
glad.” 

Her self-control left her. The face 
that she turned to him was very sad, 
and tears glistened in her eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, slowly; “I under- 
stand. It will be easier while you are 
away—easier to forget, easier to take 
my poor little love and stifle it. But 
I hoped—oh, I hoped you would stay 
for Arthur’s sake.” 

“Yes; he needs you. Don’t let us 
quibble at a moment like this. I used 
to think Arthur could become a suc- 
cessful man without the help of any 
one, but I’m older now, and with 
knowledge of the world that illusion 
has gone. You alone could get the 
best out of him, and I hoped—” 

Lane leaned over and took her hand. 
He could feel her pulse beat rapidly 
as he pressed it in his own. 

“Be brave,” he said. “It is our duty 
to forget, to put our love behind us. 
Only in that way can we be true to 
Arthur. But if you wish me to, I shall 
stay.” 

“Yes, stay. Go to New York in the 
morning—you must do that—but no 
further. We need you—both of us.” 

The téars that had stood in her eyes 
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now began to flow. He looked at her 
as she stood there, and never, he 
thought, had he beheld so lovely a 
sight. Slowly, as by the pressure of an 
unseen force, they drew closer to- 
gether. 

“Once—just once,” he whispered. 

She let herself go; he caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. Then the 
recollection came to them both of their 
duty to Arthur, and they drew apart. 
A moment later they had turned their 
faces to the south and were walking 
slowly homeward. 


IV. 


When Shepleigh arrived that even- 
ing he was in the highest spirits. With 
the prospect of seeing Lane and Isabel 
together, besides the opportunity of 
rusticating through the heat of Au- 
gust in the heart of the Maine woods, 
he was enthusiastic as a schoolboy. 

Isabel was at the station, having 
driven over from her house, a few miles 
away ; and he greeted her with a shout. 
He was disappointed, however, not to 
find Lane on hand; but a moment later 
he shook his head, smiling, and said: 
“That’s just like Edgar; he thinks we 
want to be alone.” 

Isabel replied that Lane had told 
her that morning he would not be 
at the station. “But,” she added, “he 
will be at our house to-night.” 

This satisfied Shepleigh. It gave 
him, moreover, an excuse to talk about 
Lane, and he began asking all sorts 
of questions. Wasn’t he right about 
the man? Did he exaggerate his quali- 
ties? Had she ever met a finer fellow? 
To questions like these Isabel replied 
in monosyllables. She feared to follow 
her impulse and fervidly join in his 
enthusiasm, lest she might express, by 
look if not by speech, more than was 
wise. But her attempts to turn the 
subject were useless; ingenuously ob- 
livious to her indifference, Shepleigh 
continued to rattle on. 

His high spirits were maintained 
throughout the drive and later at 
dinner. As they sat at the table with 
Isabel’s parents, he talked and talked 
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and talked, Mrs. Trent finally saying 
with a laugh: “You won’t have any 
trouble entertaining your guests when 
you are married, Isabel; Arthur will 
attend to that.” 

This was toward the end of the meal, 
and a few moments later Lane arrived. 
As he came in, Shepleigh jumped up 
and grasped his hand. 

“Now my happiness is complete,” he 
cried. 

Lane looked as cheerful as he could. 

“I’m glad you came to-day, Arthur,” 
he said. “If you hadn’t, I should not 
have met you, for I leave early to- 
morrow morning for the city.” 

“Oh, no.” Shepleigh’s face showed 
his disappointment. “I was looking 
forward to your being one of us 
through the week.” 

“I’m sorry, but it’s out of the ques- 
tion. However, I’ll see plenty of you 
in the city.” 

He looked at Isabel as he said this, 
as though to assure her he had not 
changed his mind about remaining in 
America. She met his eyes, and a 
moment later, when Shepleigh’s back 
was turned, she whispered: “I want to 
see you—alone—later on.” 

He had no opportunity to reply, as 
Shepleigh rejoined them at the mo- 
ment. But he wondered what Isabel 
could want of him, and was sorry for 
the request. He did not wish to be 
alone with her. She was dressed in 
white, with her arms and neck ex- 
posed, and never, he thought, had she 
looked so alluring, so fascinating, as 
to-night. Meeting her, therefore, as 
she suggested, could only mean an- 
other memory to be stored away, 
another recollection to harass him in 
the dismal future years. 

He avoided her throughout the 
evening. She was with Shepleigh, of 
course, and he had no wish to see the 
other’s happiness. So he engaged Mr. 
Trent in conversation, acquainting him 
with certain political changes that his 
long sojourn in Europe had prevented 
his observing, while Shepleigh and Isa- 
bel sauntered outside to the veranda. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, and Lane 
began to wonder whether Isabel would 
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have the opportunity which she sought 
of talking with him, when the old folks 
decided to retire. Shepleigh and Isabel 
returned from the veranda, and while 
he shook Mrs. Trent’s hand, Lane saw 
the girl looking at him. She was be- 
side the door at the rear of the room, 
the one that led to the garden, but a 
moment later she had slipped outside. 

As soon as he was able, Lane fol- 
lowed. It was a beautiful night, the 
pines swaying in a strong cool breeze 
and a full moon painting with silver 
the vine-clad sides of the house. He 
found the girl in a remote corner of 
the garden and as he came up to her, 
she immediately said : “I’ve come to ask 
you a favor. 1 want you to go away.” 

A shaft of moonlight falling on her 
face, Lane read the look it wore. 

“To Europe?” he asked. 

“Yes. I’ve reconsidered the whole 
matter, and I find it is for the best. 
If you stay here, it will be too hard.” 

“Too hard to forget?” Lane nodded 
sadly. “Yes, you are right. But what 


‘ changed your mind?” 


She lifted a pair of tear-dimmed eyes 
to his face. 

“Don’t you understand? What hap- 
pened to-day—ah, we shouldn’t have 
gone so far.” 

He asked no more questions. All 
day his lips had felt the touch of hers, 
and he knew what a mistake they had 
made. All he said was: “What fools 
we were. We, who are trying to for- 
get, to give ourselves a memory like 
that!” 

They were standing in the shadow 
as they spoke, the tall, full-branched 
trees forming a screen, as it were, be- 
tween them and the house. That was 
why Shepleigh, descending’to the gar- 
den in search of them, failed to locate 
their whereabouts. But when, after 
a vain stroll in the grounds, he re- 
turned to the house, he saw them 
standing together at the bottom of the 
steps. 

As his eyes fell on them, Shepleigh 
stopped abruptly. He had no desire to 
surprise a confidence, even one be- 
tween his best friend and his fiancee; 
but there was something in Isabel’s 
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face that rooted him to the spot. The 
light from the room was upon it, and 
the eyes that she lifted to Lane’s were 
full of an emotion that he dared not 
name. 

At the same instant he heard Lane 
speak his name. 

“With your help, Arthur may 
achieve great things.” 

“You think so?” Isabel asked. 

“T think you can do anything. With 
you beside him, he will have an ad 
vantage such as few men enjoy.” 

“Tf I could believe that!” 

“You must. Be brave, dearest: for- 
get this little nightmare of ours, and 
do your best. Some day I shall re- 
turn, and I shall want to feel that my 
faith in you was not misplaced. And 
now good-by.” 

He held out his hand, and Isabel 
placed hers inside. A momentary 
pressure and he was gone. 

When he left her, Isabel remained 
only a moment longer and then slowly 
entered the house. Shepleigh, among 
the trees, saw her go, but did not fol- 
low.. Instead, he remained standing 
where he was, a haze before his eyes, 
his limbs cold as stone. Wretched as 
he was, however, there was no anger in 
his heart. As he saw the others to- 
gether, the fitness of the scene came to 
him, and he realized, even before they 
spoke, how much of an outsider he was. 
These two—how they belonged to each 
other! For Lane was great, and she 
was great—and he was so pitifully 
small. 

It was some time before he entered 
the house. When he did so, Isabel 
came forward to meet him. 

“Where have you been, Arthur?” 
she ‘asked; but he did not reply. In- 
stead, he said : “I know all.” 

A look of horror came to the girl’s 
face. 

“What do you mean?” she gasped. 

He’ came forward and gently took 
her hand. 

“IT overheard and I understand. 
Don’t blame me for listening—it was 
an accident. But I thank God for 
it!” 

Isabel turned away. It was useless 
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to deny, she saw, and she could find 
no words in which to reply. Then, at 
length, she said: “I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry! Rubbish. It’s all for the 
best. You may inspire him to the 
greatest things, while you would only 
have been wasted on me.” He pulled 
out his watch. “There’s a train at 
midnight, isn’t there? I'll just be able 
to catch it.” 

He crossed the room and _ Isabel, 
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still silent, followed him to the door. 
With his hand upon it, he stopped. 

“Tell Edgar not to feel bad about 
me,” he said. “I’m happy—happy that 
everything turned out like this. He’s 
the finest fellow in the world, while I— 
well, I’m a failure. You two—ah, it’s 
perfect!” That was all he said. The 
next instant he opened the door, and 
then, descending to the road, was lost 
in the darkness. 


DAWN SONG 


By GEORGE C. SHEDD 


O, the east is between the sea and the night— . 


It is dawn, it is day! 


And the water slips white 


Along the sand where our boats abide. 
With the foamless flood they straighten and lift 
To the thrill of the ocean’s call and drift 

Slow shadows on the shining tide. 


Scented and fresh the morning breath 
Of dim salt marsh and distant heath 
Is in our sails; with a fling of spray 
Against our cheek a wave strikes free, 
And we lean into the reddening sea, 
Following dawn’s ineffable way. 


O, the golden glance of sails at play 

In the first sunbeams of the new-born day, 
As the boats tilt low in sudden list— 

O, the rhythm of waves along the lee 

And the leap of foam, and the smell of the sea 
That sharp in our nostrils will ever persist! 


The promise of joy expands along 

The sweeping sea. To the strengthening song 
Of the wind with our burden of nets we glide— 

And pray such gladness we shall know 

The last fair dawn our sails do blow 


Outward upon God’s shining tide. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 


By S. F. AARON 


ILL you walk into my par- 
lor?’ said the spider to the fly ; 
‘Tis the coziest little parlor 
that ever you did spy.’ ” 

If the author of these now time- 
worn verses possessed but limited 
entomological discrimination, the in- 
vited party of the tale might have been 
intended to personify only the common 
house pest, or perhaps any one of its 
nearest of kin, as the blue-bottle, the 
gad-fly, the tachina, or the mosquito. 
But observation among the haunts of 
spiders will disclose the fact that those 
who have accepted and found the little 
parlor but a prison are of the whole 
class of insectine-winged creatures. 
Even the crawlers are not exempt and 
snares are set that lead the way for 
many to walk into the coziest: dens 
beneath stones and among the grass 
roots. 

The webs of the little spiders (small 
species and the young of larger forms) 
prove the undoing of gnats, midges, 
“no-see-’ems,” leaf-hoppers, winged 
ants, plant lice, lady bugs, flea-beetles, 
leaf-beetles, and all the Smaller Hymen- 
optera and Lepidoptera. The common 
orb weavers (Epeira and Argyroe- 
peira), the spiny-backed spiders (Ac- 
rosoma) and the tangle-web species 
(Theridium and Linythia) invite into 
their parlors the aforementioned vic- 
tims and almost all insects of somewhat 
larger size, the common _ house-fly 
being an example, while the funnel- 
makers (Agalena) and the big black 
and yellow and brown and yellow orb 
weavers capture hornets, bumblebees, 
grasshoppers, cicadas, and large moths 
and butterflies, often irrespective of 
size, strength, or the possession of dan- 
gerous weapons of offence or defence. 

For thus destroying vast numbers of 
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noxious insects, pests of man and beast 
and growing vegetation, the spiders de- 
serve our highest esteem. If it were 
generally understood how useful they 
are to man, that if it were not for. 
the predaceous ministrations of spiders 
we should all starve to death, at least, 
within a season or two, we should not 
be so ready to visit condemnation and 
destruction upon them. Moreover, 
tney are harmless creatures, never bit- 
ing aggressively but only upon the ex- 
tremest provocation, and the poison 
of the largest species, the tarantula 
even, does not exceed the sting of a bee. 

We owe most to those smaller, web- 
less species that invite themselves into 
the webs of vegetation-destroying cat- 
erpillars, and, like tigers on the jungle 
edge of a defenceles Indian village, 
prey upon the gregarious larvae at will. 
Several spiders will thus entirely de- 
stroy the hundred or more makers of 
an ugly limb-end web. Were these 
caterpillars let alone they would over- 
run and destroy all green and growing 
things. 

All we can say against spiders is 
that they are ugly; to some they are 
hideous creatures, yet, in spite of their 
eight long, hairy legs and eight staring 
eyes, they are often beautifully marked 
and colored. 

An example of the parlor manners 
of Madam Arachna can most easily be 
witnessed in the snaring of a fly by 
any common orb weaver. The strands 
of the web are plain silk, but the spiral 
web, when finally completed, is viscid 
and remains so for some time, though 
it is frequently renewed and rebuilt. 
The victim generally flies or leaps into 
the web, more rarely walks into it, and 
it is purely an accident, either a case 
of bad steering or else the sticky trap is 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 


A COMMON ORB-WEAVING SPIDER (EPEIRA TRIVITTATA), ITS 
WEB AND SOME OF ITS VICTIMS 


not seen until too late to dodge a 
tangled fate. But as nicely and stoutly 
constructed as the webs of spiders are 
they are by no means perfect for their 
purpose. For every insect that is 


securely trapped several get in and out 
again. A grasshopper’s leap may carry 
it clear through the strong web and 
the taut strands will spring back, leav- 
ing a great gap to be quickly mended. 
A grasshopper or cricket will leap into 


the funnel-ending catch-all of Agalena 
and leap out again as quickly. A hor- 
net, bent on a hurry-up errand, will 
hit a web so hard as to break many 
of the strands and its escape is then 
an easy matter. But if an insect hits 
the wch at an angle and gets its many 
spiny feet mixed up with the sticky 
threads it cannot get disentangled 
quickly or perhaps at all and its strug- 
gles only serve to entangle it the more. 
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Thus, observe the struggles of in- 
sects, hopelessly ensnared until they 
slowly die in a deserted spider web. 
When she has her fill of gore Mrs. 
Spider retires to some fancied security 
to make and fill her egg cocoon, and 
the web out among the leaves and 
grass visibly and abundantly continues 
to perform its function. 

The snares of the tangle-web spiders 
make the escape of insects more diffi- 
cult than the orb weavers’ web; there 
are outer strands to intercept not met 
with in the orb web unless the retreat 
is toward the nest or upper portion 
of stay lines. I have seen a slippery, 
strong, Noctuid moth free itself from 
one lot of threads only to have its 
swift wings caught and shackled by 
other unlooked-for cables, for they 
are as cables to the struggling victims. 
Then, before all these tangled strands 
could be passed the spider intercepted 
the retreat and encompassed the poor 
moth with a lot of threads that very 
effectually checked its further progress. 

Many powerful insects would make 
their escape if it were not that Mrs. 
Arachna is on ‘the job with all eight 
feet and her seemingly unending supply 
of thread, and no sooner is she made 
aware by the agitation of the web of 
the fly’s having entered her parlor than 
she forces on it her attentions. Down 
from her perch she comes rapidly and 
the guest is lassoed, hemmed in, often 
covered and wound about until not 
only is escape impossible but even 
further violent struggles are prevented. 
Then the strong, sharp mandibles 
come into play, until the victim’s 
squirming efforts almost or quite cease. 
It is then partly or wholly devoured. 

It is not uncommon to see a big 
grasshopper, a powerful cicada, or a 
dangerous hornet quickly entrapped 
by Argiope in the late summer fields. 
If the insect does not at once get free 
the spider may be generally depended 
upon to secure it. Even the digger 
wasps and the mud-daubers that prey 
on spiders, often capturing some of 
Argiope’s young, frequently become 
entangled in her web.. Her victims and 
those of other species of the Epeiridae 
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and Theridium are always well covy- 
ered or wound about with silk, as in 
a shroud. During this operation of 
wrapping the spider generally manages 
to remain at a safe distance from its 
prey, no doubt having learned that 
many of its victims carry stings or 
sharp jaws. But even with this pre- 
caution the Arachnid now~ and then 
comes to grief. I once saw a cricket 
that was being trussed up by an orb 
weaver seize in its powerful jaws a 
limb of its captor and, as usual when 
seized, the long, many-jointed leg came 
off from the spider’s body. The 
spider instantly took to the tall tim- 
ber, went up among the long grass 
where its nest hung, and would not 
venture out. Five hours later I found 
her there still and the cricket strug- 
gling in the web and nearly loose so 
that while I watched, the plucky black 
fiddler fell to the ground and crawled 
off, though still somewhat hobbled. 
And not for several days could that 
spider be tempted forth from its nest, 
even to mend its badly broken web 
Ordinarily the loss of a leg should not 
have disconcerted the spider, for pro- 
tectively they are built that way, hav- 
ing enough legs in the first place to 
make the loss of one or two quite un- 
important. I have seen a big black ant, 
in a fight with a crab spider, bite or 
pull off four of its adversary’s legs 
and still the spider fought on until 
bitten in half. Once I lifted a jumping 
spider, partly numb with cold, by the 
leg with a forceps and dropped it into 
a collecting box. The little creature 
deliberately turned, seized the offended 
leg and pulled it off. I pinched 
another, the spider pulled it off also, 
still another, all on the same side, but 
to this it paid no attention. I then took 
a leg on its left side in the forceps. 
The spider gave a struggle and the leg 
was detached from its body; then all 
I could do would not tempt it to lose or 
cast off another leg. It curled its five 
legs under it and tried to hide but 
seemed none the worse off or the least 
crippled. Losing a leg with a spider, 
therefore, is like a lizard losing its tail, 
a matter of necessity when escape is to 
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A COMMON CRAB SPIDER (MISUMENA ALEATORIA) LYING IN WAIT FOR ITS PREY ON WILD 
CARROT BLOSSOM AND ABOUT TO ATTACK A SULPHUR-YELLOW BUTTERFLY (COLIAS PHILODICE) 


be chiefly considered. I have not ascer- 
tained whether or not the spider gets 
more legs in the place of those lost as 
the lizard does its tail and hind legs. 
If once ensnared, once entangled so 
that escape is not possible, Madam 
Spider often shows her unwilling guest 
a bit of scientific engineering that the 
rigging constructions of mankind can- 
not surpass. I once. had a half-grown 
sphinx moth caterpillar two inches 
long in a cage for the purpose of rear- 
ing it. In one corner of the cage a 
small spider, hardly more than an 


eighth of an inch long, had its web, but 
this I hardly noticed. Some hours later 
I went to examine my sphinx worm, 
and, to my surprise, found it hanging 
in the top of the cage, suspended by the 
spider web. The small engineer had 
discovered a good and easy thing in the 
meat line, had encompassed the worm 
with its tough strands so that the big, 
green hulk could hardly move and had 
then trussed it up. I watched the fur- 
ther operation for a time. A line was 
spun from one end of the worm to the 
ceiling of the cage and attached to this 
















































































































































































A JUMPING SPIDER (PHIDIPPUS TRIPUNCTA- 
TUS), ITS FLY PARASITE AND 
SECTION OF COCOON 


line near its center was another line 
‘that pulled the suspending line out of 
plumb and was fastened to the side of 
the cage. With this tremendous lev- 
erage the caterpillar was raised a frac- 
tion of an inch, one end at a time, but 
was kept nearly horizontal. When the 
space above became too full to suspend- 
ing cables the spider cut them away 
and I think devoured them. Altogether 
it was much like a man, by means of 
ropes, hoisting a seventy-five foot iron 
boat full of water up under a bridge. 
The specific gravity of the worm is 
about 1.3. 

The web-making spiders are admi- 
rable engineers and cunning craftsmen, 
but compared to those Dianas of spider- 
dom, the crab, jumping and ground 
spiders, they are as pot-hunters to true 
sportsmen. Attus, Misumena, and 
Lycosa build no snares but seek their 
prey through stealth and overcome it 
by prowess. On _ the flowering, 
honeyed heads of plants, those 
commonly visited by the host of 
honey-seekers, Misumena, the crab 
spider with its double pairs of long 
anterior legs stretched wide like the 
many welcoming arms of Vishnu, lies 
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in wait for its prey, anything from 
butterfly to bee or beetle that it can 
handle, and it can handle most. But 
now and then along comes an avenger 
armed for attack and to do battle, 
though not very gloriously, against a 
much weaker party. The aggressor 
may be the mud wasp or the slender, 
long-bodied digger wasp against which 
the much smaller spider, though often 
putting up a valiant defence, has little 
show for victory or even escape. In 
the mud wasps’ plastered cells out of 
several hundred spiders examined I 
have found over seventy per cent of- 
them crab spiders and this is explained 
by the fact that they are very plenti- 
ful and easily found and captured. They 
will not often run away nor hide. 
There is a quick dash, the spider’s four 
anterior arms encircle the enemy, but 
a dark dagger is thrust into its body 
and in a moment it is being carried 
away on wing or dragged over the 
ground, half dead, and as helpless as 
if dead, and soon, with others of its 
kind or kin, it becomes food for the 
maggot-like baby wasps. 

he jumping spiders are perhaps less 
bold in taking their prey, but they go 
abroad for it and do not lie in wait. It 
seems strange also that they show so 
little dash and energy in the immediate 
quest and the capture. The little 
golden-banded fly (Syrphus) or the 
plant Aphides offer the small jumpers 
their most tempting chance. These 
insects are often so unwary and remain 
sipping their sweets or basking in the 
sun with such complacency that the 
spider may closely approach and seize 
them, springing upon them from the 
distance of an inch or a little more, but 
then ‘only after fully ascertaining the 
identity of the victim, for there are 
many enemies about that will serve to 
give the spider the worst of a battle, 
the black ants, for one, or the assassin 
bugs of perhaps other spiders. And 
there are the ill-smelling kinds, the re- 
latives of the plant bugs, the chinch 
bugs and the golden-eyed fly that to the 
somewhat discriminative taste of a 
spider are quite unpalatable. 
The ground spiders are wide rangers 
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™ generally set down. Among 
the six-legged, insectine 
hosts are many assassins 
with the desire for blood, or 
rapacious robbers influenced 
by the maternal instinct. All 
these are well armed, some 
cap-a-pe, or rather fore and 
aft, as the jaws and stings of 
the hornets, and they are ar- 
mored, too, with a coat of 
mail quite incapable of be- 
ing punctured by the mandi- 
bulate weapons that spiders 
carry. One group of these 
redoubtable warriors is of 
the two-winged order, a 
Dipterous family of many 
species, the Asilidae or rob- 
ber-flies, and not infre- 
quently do these insects 
prey upon spiders, thus, in 
part, avenging their nearest 
of kin and reversing the 
usual story. Unlike the spi- 
ders, they know little cau- 

everywhere, through and over low tion, attacking foes and victims often 

grass and weeds and in woodland. exceeding themselves in size, and even 

Though they have many enemies preying upon bees, wasps and hornets. 

among larger animals and 

the predaceous insects they 

do not attempt concealment 

and will cross and live upon 

barren ground and even 

water. They are chiefly noc- 

turnal and are, therefore, en- 

abled to prey easily upon 

many diurnal insects, 

though generally much 

smaller than themselves. 

The attack of a Lycosid is 

always wary. She sizes up 

the possibilities of reprisal 

as the jumping spider does 

and not until her eyes and 

her palpi tell her that the 

would-be victim is conquer- 

able and edible does she at- 

tempt to attack it. Then she 

brings all her powers into 

play. 

But as we have already _ : ie ae , . 
hinted, this story of the spi- 7s. = “big ee i> Seah: 
der and the fly is not alto- THE FLY QUICKLY PROVES THE VICTOR, KILLING AND 
gether the one-sided affair as MAKING A MEAL ON THE EIGHT-LEGGED CREATURE 


A ROBBER-FLY ATTACKING A GROUND-SPIDER 
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THE SILK WEB COCOON OF A JUMPING SPIDER WITHIN A CURVED PEAR 
LEAF FROM WHICH IS HATCHING, AT THE SAME TIME, THE 
GNAT-LIKE PARASITE FLIES AND YOUNG SPIDERS 


They are never honey eaters, but fre- 
quently visit the honeyed flowers in 
search of honey eaters and everywhere 
they may go they are ever alert for the 
slightest movement of fat bug, spider, 
or grasshopper. 

Watching a large, brown robber fly 
once, a common species known to na- 
turalists as Proctacanthus philadel- 
phicus—for which the poor fly is by no 
means deserving, whatever its crimes 
—I saw it hungrily and savagely dive 


at many tidbits, a gnat that alluded it 
among the intercepting stalks of the 
grassy jungle, a butterfly whose sweep 
of wing made it hard to grab, a black 
cricket that had a near-by chink under 
a stone. And then along came a big, 
brown spider, three-quarters of an inch 
of body with a spread of legs over two 
inches wide, the common Lycosa nidi- 
cola. I almost expected the fly would 
dodge this amazon as it would a liz- 
ard, toad or small snake, put no sooner 
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was the spider within fly vision than 
the winged scrapper faced about and 
made a dash. Whose latent barbarous 
senses would not have thrilled at the 
prospect of a battle royal between such 
bloodthirsty knights of the road? or 
we had better call them Jadies of the 
road. But I was almost instantly dis- 
appointed. 

With the habit of aggressive or pro- 
tective battle, up went the long’ fore- 
legs of the spider and the poisonous 
jaws were held wide. But the winged 
assassin came like a projectile straight 
into the arms of its foe, there was a 
short mix-up of a lot of long legs and 
the spider doubled up and sank lifeless 
on the ground ; the robber’s long dagger 
beak had pierced her fatally. 

And there are other means by which 
the two-winged hexipods get back at 
their ancient enemies. Nearly all 
spiders lay their eggs within a silky 
sack and surround this with a spherical 
cocoon made of silk as fine as that of 
the cultivated worm to which man 
owes so much commercially. The com- 
monest jumping spider is Phidippus 
tripunctatus; there are three small, 
white spots on its stout, little black 
body. Under a bit of loosened bark or 
within the larval boring of a wood 
beetle or the hollow stem of a perennial 
weed or within a curling leaf, having 
drawn by its silken strands the edges 
close together, this spider makes the 
egg cocoon, a compact, elongated, 
nearly impervious mass, as white as 
snow, and from which the bright eyes 
and savage-looking, emerald-green 
mandibles of the spider may be seen 
peeping out. 

A certain small species of fly invites 
itself into this neat little domicile, less 
a parlor than a nursery, though by 
what means of stealth it enters past 
the watchful eyes of the spider is diffi- 
cult to imagine. But get in it does 
and for the sole purpose, too, of vic- 
timizing the spider’s offspring — her 
eggs. This fly that dares bring tragedy 
into the domestic affairs of such a 
terror to its kind is a small, gnat-like, 
yellow-bodied creature hardly a tenth 
of an inch long, with abnormally large 
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legs and a small, black head. Its valor 
is due entirely to the wonderful mater- 
nal instinct, the greatest influence in all 
nature for the development of complex 
characteristics. Acrocera is the gen- 
eric name of these flies, of which there 
are many species, presumably with like 
or similar habits. The female of the 
one under our observation makes its 
way into the webby cocoon and lays 
its eggs on the egg mass of the spider. 
The fly’s eggs hatch within a few days, 
probably (such is common with all 
Diptera), or at least long before the 
spider’s eggs hatch, and the tiny larvae 
at once begin to feed on the large re- 
past before them. Having completed 
their growth each larva, fly-like, trans- 
forms to its small, brown puparium and 
in a few lays thereafter, if the weather 
is warm or, if cold, in the first warm 
days of the following spring, each little 
fly emerges and seeks other spider 
cocoons. 

In the writer’s collection a Phidip- 
pus egg mass and, cocoon mounted on a 
card with the flies that emerge from it 
and were captured, together with the 
puparia that were not permitted to 
hatch, shows a total of twenty-two fly 
parasites. As this is about half the 
number of eggs that these spiders usu- 
ally deposit in a mass it is fair to say 
that each small fly larva had two eggs 
on which to feed and grow to maturity. 
But as each spider egg is a little 
larger than the fly larva itself the lat- 
ter should have been able to get along 
very nicely. 

But the story does not end here; 
there are further reprisals. Some of 
these spider eggs were found to be not 
eaten nor injured in any way and fur- 
thermore they were about ready to 
hatch when the poison bottle checked 
their infant career. Had they hatched 
about the time that some of the flies 
were emerging from their puparia the 
baby spiders, always instantly awake 
to the importance of capturing a meal, 
would have found a lot of small flies 
still inactive and soft of body, blunder- 
ing about the web and at their mercy. 
It behooves the mother fly then, in 
the perpetuation of her species, not 
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only to dodge Mother Spider when she 
enters the cocoon but to lay eggs 
enough so that all the spider eggs may 
be devoured. 

And these are by no means all the 
dangers to which the tender though in 
part protected eggs of spiders are sub- 
jected. Other insects, of the Hymen- 
optera and the family Proctotrypidae, 
such tiny things that a magnifying lens 
can alone discern their. characteristics, 
also breed in the eggs of spiders. The 
males possess wings, but the females 
have none. So little is known, how- 


Why’s the moon a shinin’ to-night sa 
bright? 

He’s gone, I tell ye, ye glimmer o’ light! 

Since a twelvemonth ago, on a dead- 
black night, 

An’ the ghosts a howlin’ an’ shakin’ 
their teeth 

O’er there down back o’ the rocks,— 

An’ a screamin’ gale a beatin’ the waves 

An’ him a goin’ down; 

Yea, a twelvemonth ago,— 

An’ a Hellish night 

An’ the bed o’ the sea 

All sa slimy and cold! 

They buried my gran’dam down there 
i’ the valley, 

An’ ma mother’s lyin’ o’er there i’ the 
sod, 

But him,—it’s that wave with its white 
foam 

A mockin’ in laughter 

That’s beatin’ o’er him that’s all that 
I had. 
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WILD ANNIE’S DOWN BY THE SIDE OF THE SEA 


By ETHEL SYFORD 









ever, concerning their habits that the 
advantage of being wingless has not 
‘become apparent to the student. There 
are also certain parasites that deposit 
their eggs on the back of adult spiders 
and the larval parasites cling thereto 
and. suck the blood of the spiders. 
These insects are of the true parasitic 
Hymenopterous family, Ichneumoni- 
dae. 

When all is learned in detail con- 
cerning the correlative habits of spiders 
and flies a small book will hardly con- 
tain the natural history thereof. 










Yes, they’re standin’ up there a laughin’ 
an’ pointin’ 

An’ sayin’ 

“Wild Annie’s a wringin’ her hands 
again! 

Wild Annie’s wringin’ her hands 

Down side o’ the sea!” 

An’ I saw ’em lay Drunken Jim up 
there ta the North, 

Wi’ the sun shinin’ on him all the day, 

An’ the flowers are a bloomin’ 

O’er them i’ the churchyard, 

An’ the birds are a singin’ down i’ the 
valley,— 

But’s a twelvemonth ago, 

An’ a Black Devil’s Night,— 

An’ the waves a beatin’ 

An’ lashin’ him down,— 


‘Yea, ’tis a twelvemonth ago— 


On yester night! 

An’ the bed o’ the sea’s sa wet an’ 
cold,— 

The bed o’ the sea’s sa cold, sa cold! 





COLONEL WHALLEY’S GIFT 
A STORY OF THE REGICIDES, WHALLEY AND GOFFE 


By EDWARD MORRISON 


before a great fireplace that filled 

one-half the side of the room and 
sent forth a glow from the blazing logs, 
heaped high within, that reddened the 
faces of the children. The three had 
been eating chestnuts, as was evident 
from the pewter dish on one side of the 
hearth, containing a few of the nuts, 
and from the shells scattered about in 
front of the fire. But now all had 
eaten enough, and were silently watch- 
ing the flames that darted tumultu- 
ously up the chimney, and the mass of 
rose-colored coals. that wavered in 
brightness as the wind swept through 
the chimney. 

Presently little Benjamin, the young- 
est of the children, rose and went over 
to where his mother, a delicate-fea- 
tured, prim little woman, sat reading 
her Bible by the light of a tall candle 
set in a silver candlestick. 

“Please, mother,” said Benjamin, 
pulling gently at the black gown worn 
by Madam Eyres, “please tell us a 
story.” 

“What kind of a story?” answered 
Madam Eyres, smiling at her little son, 
and laying her hand gently upon his 
fair hair. 

“Oh, a good one!” cried Benjamin, his 
eyes kindling. “Something about bears, 
or wolves, or Indians, or something 
else with fighting in it!” 

“Alas, my child,” replied Madam 
Eyres, “there is little of good in fight- 
ing, except it be for conscience’ sake. 
Too much of fighting have our poor 
settlers here in New Haven and in the 
other colonies had in their struggles to 
subdue the wilderness. Future gen- 


G tiers Lydia, and Benjamin sat 


erations will never know how hard a 
task it was to lay the foundations for 
their happiness. But there is fighting 
of a glorious kind, such as some of our 
settlers knew in the struggle for lib- 
erty in England, when King Charles 
the First was overthrown. I think 
now of two brave men who took part 
in that struggle, whom I saw when I 
was a little girl. If you all wish, I will 
tell you about them and about how I 
had from one of them the silver medal 
which you have sometimes seen me 
show to visitors.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Lydia, jumping 
from her seat before the fire, “tell us 
about the medal, do! You have often 
promised to tell us about it.” 

Simon, the eldest of the children, 
joined in Lydia’s request, and after the 
three had seated themselves close be- 
side her, Madam Eyres smoothed her 
white starched bands and began. 

“You must know,” she said, looking 
into the fire as if seeing in the crumb- 
ling ruins of the great logs visions of 
the scenes she was about to recall, 
“that when King Charles the Second 
came to the throne, after the failure of 
poor Richard Cromwell to govern in 
his great father’s stead, there were evil 
days in England for the judges who 
had sent Charles the First to the block. 
Though the second Charles solemnly 
promised as one of the conditions of his 
being restored to the throne that the 
righteous judges should suffer no harm, 
yet he was no sooner seated on the 
throne than he set out to persecute 
them to the death. Ah, these Stuarts! 
England hath suffered much from 
them, and even now one of them seeks 
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the throne from which his race was 
banished because of its iniquities.” 
“He seeks it vainly, mother,” said 
Simon softly. “The Pretender can 
Mary overthrow the good William and 


MeN I trust not, while God watches 
over England,” ’ replied his mother spir- 
itedly, and then she resumed. 

“Some of the judges were captured 
and executed, and some fled to the con- 
tinent of Europe. Two at least”’— 
here Madam Eyres lowered her voice 
instinctively and glanced toward the 
window—“came to America. Some say 
a third, if not two others, came, but 
with that my story has nothing to do. 
The two who certainly came were Ed- 
ward Whalley and William Goffe. 
Both had been distinguished officers in 
the army of the Parliament, and they 
were called in the colonies ‘the two 
colonels.’ Colonel Whalley was a cou- 
sin of the great Cromwell, and Colonel 
Goffe was Colonel Whalley’s son-in- 
law. 

“The two colonels landed in Boston 
_ in the spring of 1660. They were hos- 
pitably received and lived in Boston 
nearly a year without being molested. 
But in the spring of 1661 word came 
across the water that they should be 
arrested at once and sent home for 
trial. 

“Then, in fear of their lives—as well 
they might be, for to be sent to Eng- 
land meant certain death—the two 
colonels fled by night to our colony of 
New Haven, and found shelter, se- 
cretly, of course, in the house of our 
first minister, the Reverend Mr. Dav- 
enport. Their destination was guessed 
by two royal pursuivants, or officers of 
the King, who followed them hotly. 
Knowing it would be of little use to 
seek the colonels without the aid of our 
colony’s leaders, they sought Governor 
Leete, who lived at Guilford, before 
coming to New Haven. 

“It was late on a Saturday afternoon 
when the pursuivants reached the gov- 
ernor’s house. They found him in 
council with several of the chief men 
of the colony and sought to speak with 
him privately. But the governor was 
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a quick-witted man, and he no sooner 
learned the errand of the pursuivants 
than he determined to save the colo- 
nels. So he snatched the royal war- 
rant from the hand of one of the pur- 
suivants and read it aloud. Then, 
when the pursuivants begged further 
for secrecy, he led them into another 
room and kept them there in consulta 
tion a long time, thus giving time for 
the company to disperse and carry th 
news to New Haven.” 

“And an Indian was sent to warn th« 
colonels, was he not, mother?” asked 
Simon, as Madam Eyres stopped a mo 
ment to snuff the candle. “I have 
heard something of the story from 
Goodman Sperry, who dwells on the 
farther side of Providence Hill, and 
who was a boy at the minister’s house 
when the Indian arrived.” 

“Aye, an Indian, ’tis said,” replied 
his mother, as she put down the snuf- 
fers. “He was a friendly Indian, sent 
by a neighbor of the governor. But 
Governor Leete delayed the pursui- 
vants with one excuse or another until 
after sundown, when he told them that, 
as the Sabbath had begun, he could 
lawfully do no business until Monday. 
The pursuivants fretted and fumed, 
you may be sure, but Governor Leete 
was a pious man, as well as a keen one, 
and he would on no account break the 
Sabbath. So the pursuivants waited 
until Monday at Guilford. 

“As soon as the Indian arrived at the 
Reverend Mr. Davenport’s house the 
two colonels left that shelter and are 
said to have stayed over night in Mr. 
Jones’ mill, on the creek leading out of 
Beaver Pond. Early in the morning 
they made their way to the house of 
Goodman Sperry—the father of the one 
you .,know, Simon—and there they 
stayed over Sunday. On Monday 
morning they were led by some friends 
into the wilderness, where they made a 
lodge which they called Hatchet Har- 
bor, because the Lord had providen- 
tially caused some one to drop there a 
hatchet which they found and used. 

“On this same Monday morning, 
while the colonels were walking hastily 
through the woods, the two pursui- 
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vants were loudly demanding that they 
be found and delivered to them, at a 
meeting of the magistrates of the col- 
ony convened in New Haven. But the 
magistrates had no more wish to com- 
pass the death of two righteous men 
than had Governor Leete, so they de- 
layed and delayed in the matter until 
about noon. Then they said they 
could do nothing about searching for 
the fugitives until a meeting of the 
freemen of the colony had been called. 
At this the officers were exasperated, 
and one of them cried out: 
“‘*Answer us—will you or will you 
not obey the command of the King?’ 
“Then there was silence in the meet- 
ing for a moment, for the magistrates 
well knew that to refuse to obey a royal 
command would bring heavy punish- 
ment upon themselves and upon the 
colony. Finally one of the oldest of 
the magistrates answered softly: 
““We do honor the King, indeed, 
sirs, but we have tender consciences.’ 
“Thereupon the pursuivants, seeing 
that nothing was to be gained by par- 
ley with such men, left the meeting. 
They are said to have gone to New 
York, or New Amsterdam, as it was 
then called. When the colonels heard 
that their pursuers had left they came 
out of the wilderness and lived most 
of the time in a cave on the top of 
Providence Hill,* the great cliff west of 
the settlement. From the. top of the 
hill they could see the country for miles 
around—” ° 
“T have been up on the top of the 
hill, mother,” interrupted Simon. “It 
is so high that it makes you dizzy to 
look down, and on a clear day you can 
see away to Long Island, across the 
Sound. I have even seen the cave 
where the colonels lived—Goodman 
Sperry showed it to me, and told me 
that as a boy he used to carry food to 
the colonels, though he did not know 
it was for them. His father gave him 
a basketful of food every morning, and 
he used to set it on a stump near the 
top. When he went back at night the 
food was gone and he wondered very 
much who ate it. But whenever he 


asked his father about it his father 
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would say, ‘Oh, there is some one work- 
ing there,’ and it was not until years 
afterwards that Goodman Sperry knew 
about the colonels. He used often to 
resolve to watch for whoever took the 
food, but could never get courage to 
do so.” 

“Yes, my son”’—Madam Eyres for- 
gave the interruption because of Si- 
mon’s enthusiasm—“ ’twas no doubt a 
great mystery to the boy. But after 
a while the colonels became tired of 
living in the cave and they used to 
come into the settlement even in the 
daytime, visiting different families. It 
was then I saw them, for they came to 
the house where I, a little girl eight 
years old, lived in the care of my 
Grandmother Allerton, my father hav- 
ing gone to sea—just as ‘your father, 
dears, went to sea.” 

Here Madam Eyres’ voice trembled, 
and tears came into her eyes, for she 
knew, though the children did not, that 
their father would nevermore come 
back from the sea. “The children 
thought her emotion due to some pa- 
thetic feature of the story, and Lydia 
said sympathetically: 

“Poor colonels—they were always 
afraid, weren’t they?” 

“Always afraid, indeed, dear,” an- 
swered her mother, gently. “Tall and 
stately men they were both, and they 
wore clothes of finer material than 
those of our plain colonial worthies, 
and cut in different fashion. Colonel 
Whalley made friends with me at his 
first visit, taking me on his knee and 
telling me stories about the pleasant 
home he had left in England, and about 
his little one, near my own age. He 
was a brave man, though fiery, ’tis 
said, and he was apt to do in rashness 
things that he later repented of doing. 
Colonel Goffe was of a graver, sterner 
sort. I never got over my first awe 
in his presence ; he seemed always mus- 
ing on some great problem. Indeed, 
he was so serious that many looked to 
him to take Cromwell’s place, when 
the great Protector died. 

“Of these things, of course, I knew 
nothing at the time; I knew only that I 
liked Colonel Whalley very much, and 
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thought Colonel Goffe very stately and 
reserved. Colonel Whalley even told 
me about how he had guarded King 
Charles the First at Hampton Court, 
and said it was not at all true, as his 
enemies had reported, that he had al- 
lowed the King to be mistreated. As 
he said these things, Colonel Whalley’s 
eyes seemed to Rach fire, and I was 
very glad I was not one of the royal- 
ists, for he seemed a man who would 
be terrible against a foe. 

“At last, one Saturday night, the 
colonels came to our house to stay over 
Sunday, and on the Sabbath many peo- 

le came to see and talk with them. 

o all their visitors the celonels said 
they intended to deliver themselves up 
to the King’s officers, for they were 
tired of hiding, and word had come 
that a royal proclamation threatened 
death to any one who should shelter 
them. Our staunch men of New Haven, 
however, advised them not to do so, 
promising to defend them with their 
lives, if need be wherat the colonels 
were moved even to tears, though they 
‘still talked of giving themselves up. 

“Early the next day they went to a 
meeting of the magistrates with the full 
intent, they said, of offering themselves 
to be sent to Boston and delivered into 
the hands of the King’s officers. But 
the stoutest resolutions sometimes fal- 
ter under sudden fear, and ’twas even 
so in this case, for as the matter was 
being discussed very earnestly in the 
meeting, who should walk. into the 
room but the two pursuivants, re- 
turned from New Amsterdam! At 
sight of them the first thought of the 
colonels was to save themselves, and 
before the pursuivants knew they were 
there they slipped into the crowd and 
disappeared from the room. 

“Angry, indeed, were the pursuivants 
when they found how near they had 
come to their prey without seizing it, 
and they started straightway in pur- 
suit. Some treacherous breath whis- 


pered that the colonels had been at our 
house over Sunday, and probabl 
would return thither, and the pursui- 
vants came almost immediately to the 
house. 
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“I was sitting beside the open door 
that June morning, at work on my first 
sampler and thinking how good it was 
to be alive on so beautiful a day, when 
the two colonels rushed past me, so 
white that they reminded me of the 
pale horse whereon was seated the An- 
gel of Death. 

“*We are pursued, Mistress Aller- 
ton,’ cried Colonel Whalley to my 
a rr a ‘and are dead men if they 

nd us! Save us!’ 

“Now, Grandmother Allerton was a 
most conscientious woman, and the 
thought came to her at once that if she 
were to save the colonels it must be in 
a way that would allow her to answer 
truly about them when questioned. 
And after thinking a moment, she said: 

“*Go out of the house at once, both 
of you, and tell me not where you go. 
But return soon, and I will hide you!’ 

“The colonels no doubt guessed 
something of her intent, for without 
saying more they went out of the 
house. As they passed me, Colonel 
Whalley bent over and whispered: 

“ “Tittle maid, remember, if thou art 
asked, I tell thee we are going to Mr. 
Jones’ house—as indeed we may,’ | 
heard him mutter to himself as he 
straightened his tall form and hurried 
after Colonel Goffe, ‘when we have 
thrown these rascally bloodhounds off 
the scent.’ 

“Grandmother, who was _ taking 
down a number of pots and pans that 
hung on the wall at the far side of the 
room, did not see Colonel Whalley 
stop to speak to me, nor did she hear 
him. After the colonels had disap- 
peared without the door, she turned 
and said to me, in her usual clear, calm 
voice: 

“‘Klizabeth, if the royal officers 
question you, as doubtless they will, 
remember two things—you are not to 
betray the colonels, and you are not to 
tell a lie. I shall probably be asked 
first about them; observe closely the 
manner of my answer and frame yours 
accordingly.’ 

“As she spoke she took down the 
last of the things on the wall and 
opened the door of the secret closet 




















which my Grandfather Allerton, who 
came over in the Mayflower, had built. 
For what purpose the closet was placed 
in the wall | know not—perhaps for 
some such one as this to which it was 
now to be put, that of hiding men in 


danger. It was a curious affair, big 
enough to hold three or four men, so 
cunningly contrived within the wall 
and so skilfully concealed by the mass 
of braizery and fine kitchen ware that 
hung on the outside that no one would 
dream there was a closet there. Once 
before I had seen it open, coming on it 
so by chance, but then my grandmother 
had closed it quickly and had told me 
never to tell anybody about it. 

“Grandmother had no sooner opened 
the door of the secret closet than in 
rushed the colonels, saying their pur- 
suers were already in sight. Without 
saying a word, grandmother pointed to 
the open closet, into which the colonels 
hastened. Then she shut the door and 
replaced all the pots and pans on the 
outside, after which she went about her 
work as if nothing had happened, hum- 
ming the seventy-first Psalm—for en- 
couragement to the imprisoned colo- 
nels, no doubt. 

“It seemed an age, though it prob- 
ably was not more than two or three 
minutes until the two officers came up 
to the house, furiously riding. As 
they jumped from their horses and 
strode to the door I watched them in 
fear and admiration. Monstrous fine, 
I thought in my vain and sinful fancy, 
were their scarlet coats, the curling 
plumes on their hats, and their swords 
dangling at their sides, and as I 
watched them I was sorry that I was 
not a boy so that I could grow up to be 
a man and wear such trappings. My 
heart beat fast, but I recovered my 
wits when the foremost pursuivant, a 
handsome young man, brushed hastily 
past me and advanced to the middle of 
the room, while his comrade, of darker 
and more forbidding aspect, stood at 
the door. 

“*Madam,’ said the foremost officer, 
saluting my grandmother respectfully, 
though hastily, ‘we have little time for 
words. We seek two traitors to the 
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King, and are informed they are shel- 
tered in your house. If you know aught 
of the whereabouts of Edward Whal- 
ley and William Goffe, we command 
you, in the King’s name, to tell us. 
Here is our warrant.’ 

“He drew from his coat a paper with 
a broad seal blazoned upon it and held 
it up for my grandmother’s inspection. 
Without looking at the warrant she an- 
swered calmly: 

“*You enter unceremoniously, sirs, 
and address me in a manner to which I 
am little accustomed. Nevertheless, as 
you come in the King’s name, I shall 
answer you truly. The men you seek 
have indeed been here, but they went 
away a few minutes ago, saying noth- 
ing about whence they were going. 

“The officer within the room snapped 
his fingers angrily. ‘’Tis ever thus, Kel- 
lond,’ he said, turning to his comrade. 
“We seem fated to be just too late for 
these fellows.’ 

“*Aye, Kirk, or to be eternally de- 
ceived by these psalm-droning Puri- 
tans,’ answered the man at the door, 
scowling and speaking sullenly. ‘I 
would not trust one of them where a 
snivelly hymn book was concerned, let 
alone the life of a regicide.’ 

“Grandmother colored at this, and I 
thought some hot retort was on her 
lips, but she only answered quietly: 

“*Tf you doubt my word, sirs, search 
the house, I pray you. Nay, come, I 
will lead you.’ 

“So saying, she started through the 
house, followed by the pursuivant 
called Kirk, while Kellond remained at 
the door, ‘taking little notice of me, 
while I worked on my sampler and 
thought fearfully of what would hap- 
pen if they should find the colonels. 
Finally grandmother and Kirk re- 
turned, after having searched the whole 
house. I learned afterward that grand- 
mother said not a word of protest, even 
when the pursuivant poked his sword 
through the gowns in her best closet, 
which showed her wonderful control 
over her temper. Kirk even looked up 
each of the ten big chimneys of the 
house, and became so covered with 
soot that he looked more like a blacka- 
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moor than a white man when he re- 
turned. 

“Well, Kirk, it had been cleaner and 
speedier to have taken the dame at her 
word, eh?’ remarked Kellond, laughing 
gruffly. 

“*T know not,’ answered the other in 
a vexed tone—‘it may be'there is some 
secret hiding place,’ and he began tap- 
ping with the hilt of his sword upon 
the wall beside him, not far away from 
the closet in which the colonels were 
concealed. 

“I suppose my face must have shown 
something of my fear at this turn, for 
Kellond’s eyes happened to light on 
me, and with a bound he was by my 
side, seizing my arm so tightly that I 
shrank from him, as much for pain as 
for fear. 

“*Here! he cried. ‘We've forgotten 
that children and fools always speak 
the truth. Child, you know something 
about these men—where are they?” 

“Just as I swallowed the big lump 

_that rose in my throat, and was about 
to answer, Kirk came to my rescue. 

“For shame, Kellond!’ he said. 
‘Treat the little one kindly.’ He pushed 
by his rough comrade and pulled his 
hand from my arm. ‘Little Mistress 
Prim,’ he said to me, looking kindly 
into.my eyes, ‘tell us what you know 
about these men. They are traitors, 
and you are a loyal little girl, I am 
sure.’ 

“*My name is not Mistress Prim, but 
Elizabeth Allerton,’ I answered. ‘And 
grandmother has said truly—the colo- 
nels were here, but went away again.’ 

“*And know you not where they are 
now?’ continued Kirk, smiling. 

“Like a flash what Colonel Whalley 
said to me came into my mind, and I 
knew why he had said it. ‘Colonel 
Whalley said as he went out—’ I be- 
gan, when grandmother interrupted 


me. 
“‘Flizabeth,’ she said sternly, ‘do 
you know what you are saying?” 
“*Ha!’ cried Kellond, ‘she does know 
something—I thought we had been de- 
ceived! Speak! What did he say?’ 
“He seized my arm again and shook 
me, though lightly. I was about to 


answer, when grandmother spoke once 
more: 

“*T grieve to say the child speaks 
falsehood,’ she said in her cold, clear 
voice. ‘The colonels said nothing 
about whence they were going.’ 

“‘Let her answer for herself,’ re- 
turned Kellond sharply. ‘Come, child, 
we cannot wait—what did Colonel 
Whalley say?” 

“*He said,’ I answered falteringly, 
‘he said they were going to Mr. Jones’ 
house.’ 

“*To Mr. Jones’ house!’ cried Kel- 
lond, releasing my arm and springing 
for the door. ‘Come, Kirk, not a 
moment to lose! The fellow sheltered 
them before—I know his house.’ 

“He sprang on his horse as he spoke 
and Kirk followed him swiftly, so that 
they were out of sight before I could 
turn my eyes to my grandmother. She 
looked at me with a sternness in her 
gaze that made me shiver. 

“‘Elizabeth Allerton,’ she said, 
speaking very slowly as was her wont 
when she was very angry, and taking 
down the birch rod that hung beside 
the fireplace, ‘you have perchance 
saved the colonels. But to do so you 
have disobeyed me and have been 
guilty of one of the blackest of sins. 
You have told a lie, for which your im- 
mortal soul will one day be severely 
punished, even as your mortal body is 
now to suffer.’ . 

“She had lifted the rod to strike, and 
I cowered beneath it, for grandmother 
was one to be dreaded in wrath. But 
before the blow fell, a voice from the 
secret closet cried out: 

“‘Harm her not, Mistress Allerton, 
she hath but spoken truth. But let us 
out ‘quickly, for we are nearly smoth- 
ered.’ 

“Then in amazement, but still calm, 
grandmother hastened to undo the fas- 
tenings of the secret door. And no 
sooner were the imprisoned men re- 
leased than Colonel Whalley came over 
beside me and kissed me. 

“Tittle maid,’ he said, very gravely 
and tenderly, taking both my hands in 
his, ‘thou hast indeed saved our lives. 
I did indeed tell her we were going to 
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Mr. Jones’ house,’ he continued, ad- 
dressing grandmother, ‘and | did it for 
a purpose, as has been well shown. I 
trust we may go there again, when 
these curs of the false young King are 
out of the way. 

“We must go, indeed,’ he added, 
straightening himself hastily. ~‘Here 
little Elizabeth’—he held out to 
me something that glistened in the sun- 
light—take this, in memory of to-day. 
*Tis a medal that I had from the Lord 
Protector himself, and so of priceless 
value, though worth but little as metal. 
Keep it until you are old and gray, like 
me, and when you look upon it think of 
the two wanderers saved from death by 
you, through the Providence of God.’ 

“His voice faltered as he finished, 
and his eyes were full of tears when he 
stooped and kissed me once more. Then 
Colonel Goffe kissed me, too, the first 
and only time. 

“*All that Colonel Whalley hath said 
I feel, too,’ said Colonel Goffe, in his 
deep voice, ‘and if God in his mercy 
shall ever restore us to fortune again, 
Elizabeth Allerton shall command me 
for whatever services | can give.’ 

“Then, with a hurried farewell to my 
grandmother, the two colonels de- 
parted, taking the Neck road leading to 
Hartford.” 

Madam Eyres’ eyes again sought the 
fire, and the children were so impressed 


by her silence that their gaze sought ~ 


the same direction. The great logs had 
crumbled into ruins now, and there 
were only glowing coals’ in place of 
bright flames. Whistling shrilly, the 
wind seemed to mourn for the death of 
the fire, and the children instinctively 
drew closer together. 

“Did you ever see the colonels 
again?” asked Simon, at last. 

“Never again,” replied his mother, in 
a low voice, still gazing into the fire- 
place. There is a wonderful story 
about how Colonel Goffe appeared at 
Hadley, in Massachusetts, and saved 
the settlers there from defeat by the 
Indians, about which I may one day 
tell you. But, mercy on us, children,” 
she exclaimed, peering at the big clock 


that solemnly ticked in the corner of 
the room, “ ’tis nearly ten o’clock, and 
nine is your bedtime!” 

Lydia jumped up. “Mother,” she 
cried, “may 1 not get the medal before 
we go?” 

Her mother nodded and Lydia went 
across the room to a cabinet, returning 
soon with an oval wooden case. Open- 
ing it, she took out the silver medal 
and held it up to the flickering light of 
the candle. On one side was a profile 
of Cromwell, with the inscription: 

WORD AT SEPTEM. 

THE LORD OF HOSTS 

DUNBAR 1650. 

On the reverse side of the medal was 
a representation of the House of Com- 
mons, in assembly. This medal, 
though neither Madam Eyres nor the 
children knew it, was one of the best 
works of the renowned medallist, 
Thomas Simon. History seemed very 
near and very real to the children as 
their fingers touched the medal, be- 
cause of what Madam Eyres had re- 
lated. 

“Mother,” said Simon, gazing on the 
effigy of the Protector, “do you think 
Cromwell was a tyrant and a self- 
seeker, as some say?” 

Madam Eyres’ eyes kindled. “Nay, 
my son,” she answered with animation. 
“The world has not yet begun to know 
what Oliver Cromwell was and did. 
Usurper and tyrant they call him—but 
was ever power used more wisely or 
more justly than he used it? He gained 
and held the power of a king, but he 
sought not place or power for selfish 
ends. Since the days of Alfred the 
Great there has been no such man in 
England!” 

“But, mother,” began Lydia, touch- 
ing lightly the hair of little Benjamin, 
who had fallen fast asleep during 
Madam Eyres’ narration, “do you think 
your grandmother was quite honest 
when she told the pursuivants—” 

“Good gracious!” cried Madam 
Eyres, suddenly starting to her feet, 
“*tis half past ten o’clock! Not an- 
other word from one of you—get to 
bed!” 
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THE STORY OF ROCKLAND 
By CHAS. M. ROCKWOOD 


Photographs by B. O. Estes 


HE Rockland of which we are 

writing is a Massachusetts 

town situated half way be- 
tween Boston and Plymouth—that is, 
about twenty miles from each city— 
on the Hanover branch of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. 

It is a rapidly growing community 
with a present population of about 
seven thousand persons whose prin- 
cipal support is the great shoe fac- 
tories located there, an industry in 
which Rockland excels. Although 
under its present name it has no place 
in early New England history, as a 
portion of the ancient town of Abing- 
ton its story goes back to the colonial 
era. 

The territory now known as Rock- 
land is that part of the old Plymouth 
Bay Colony known as the Hatherly 
grant. It was King Phillip’s ground 
(its Indian designation was Manna- 
mooskeagan, or Many Beavers) and 


throughout the seventeenth century 
remained unbroken wilderness, a part 
of the dark forest into whose terrify- 
ing shadows the matrons of Plymouth 
gazed with unutterable dread. The 
district was not even on the way from 
anywhere to anywhere in Colonial 
geography nor did any important In- 
dian trails lead to or through it. And 
it was the timber value of its vast 
forests of oak and pine, rather than 
the fertility of its soil, that finally led 
to its settlement—that and the exist- 
ence of a usable water-power, so that 
from the beginning it was more of a 
manufacturing than of an agricultural 
community. Still there are some very 
good farms in the neighborhood, and 
the Bay State Nursery Company have 
selected the district for their planta- 
tions which are among the finest as 
well as most extensive in the country. 

The heart of the town is the highest 
point in Plymouth County. It is a 
gradual and sightly eminence now or- 
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cupied by some very creditable public 
buildings and attractive residences. A 
view from any upper window at this 
vantage point shows the surrounding 
country to be well wooded with 
second growth timber and very well 
provided with ponds, no less than 
five of which, natural or artificial, lie 
within the borders of the town. The 
spires and roofs of five villages may 
be seen on the horizon and the high- 
ways are wide, level and well kept. 
Rockland has a highway commissioner 
who is “making good.” 

It would be difficult to find a more 
typical New Engiand community than 
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Rockland of to-day. Its most notable 
expression historically was in the great 
abolitionist meetings at Island Grove, 
which is on the borders of Rockland. 
In that lovely spot, which is well 
worth a special pilgrimage to see, 
Wendell Phillips used to draw vast 
congregations (as many as twenty 
thousand, it is said) to listen to his 
eloquent anti-slavery arguments. Al- 
though conservative old Abington 
Center did ‘not take kindly to these 
demonstrations and rather looked 
upon them as a disgrace to the com- 
munity, the East Abington or Rock- 
land district gave them hearty sup- 
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THE BUSINESS CENTRE OF ROCKLAND SIXTY YEARS AGO 


Rockland. Its elms are of the finest 
and its town meeting is the real thing. 
The population is prevailingly Ameri- 
can, either of the old Yankee type or 
of the Irish-American type, that gives 
us some of the best blood of the New 
England of to-day. The older fami- 
lies are descended from the original 
proprietors who were mostly Hing- 
ham, Weymouth, and Scituate people. 

That entire district, as close readers 
of New England history know, has 
had from very early times a very 
marked strain of radicalism. And 
this spirit is quite pronounced in the 


port. It is strange how each succeed- 
ing generation crowns with laurels the 
“disgraceful” radicalism of its prede- 
cessors while it still exalts its own 
conservatism and heaps obloquy upon 
its own radicals. 

It is not surprising with this power- 
ful awakening of the great anti- 
slavery meetings at its very door that 
Rockland should have been intensely 
loyal to the Union cause in the Civil 
War. No town of its population in 
Massachusetts sent a larger quota of 
men to the front. The factories were 
depleted. Manufacturing was at a 
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standstill, proprietors as well as me- 
chanics joining the ranks. 

This fact makes it exceedingly fit- 
ting that the town public library, a 
new and beautiful building, should be 
inscribed as a memorial to the sol- 
diers and sailors of the great struggle 
for the Union. While a generous gift 
from Mr. Carnegie hastened the erec- 
tion of this excellent building, the 
town at its own expense bore a very 
considerable portion of the burden, 
making it a true memorial of the town 
to those who served in a cause to 
which it was so deeply and earnestly 
committed. 


be at cross purposes and the wisdom 
of the movement is abundantly wit- 
nessed by the subsequent prosperity 
of the new town. 

As previously stated, the principal 
occupation of the people of the town 
is the manufacture of shoes, and the 
history of the shoe industry of the 
district is Rockland history just as 
much (perhaps more so in a true esti- 
mate of the worth of things) as the 
battles in which her heroes may have 
played their part. 

It was as early as 1800 that Darius 
J. Cobb, Thomas Hunt and others be- 
gan to manufacture shoes in the town- 


THE BUSINESS CENTRE OF ROCKLAND TODAY 


It was not until 1874 that Rock- 
land became a separate town. Al- 
though the incident which led to the 
separation seems somewhat trivial, 
having to do with the amount ex- 
pended in the erection of a school 
building, it was an incident only and 
served to bring to a definite head a 
movement that was practically bound 
to come. Rockland was quite a separ- 
ate community and one with a very 
strong spirit of local self-government. 
The participation of other parts of 
the town in its affairs and its partici- 
pation in theirs was almost certain to 


ship of Abington. In 1826 Asaph 
Dunbar organized the industry on a 
larger scale and his boots and shoes 
were of the very highest quality ac- 
cording to the standards of the time. 
The industry seems to have flourished 
and to have been particularly inviting 
to the more enterprising citizens of 
the place, for up to the year 1860 it 
appears that there were eighty-two 
firms engaged in the manufacture of 
shoes within the borders of the town. 

It is interesting to note that Rock- 
land manufacturers were the first in 
New England to market shoes in the 
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Southern States, while Abner Curtis, 
one of the older manufacturers of 
Rockland, introduced American-made 


shoes into the Hub, building up a very 
profitable trade. Rockland manufac- 
turers lost heavily during the Civil 
War, their goods being confiscated in 
the South in immense quantities. 
Since the close of the war the in- 
dustry has undergone very rapid and 
at the same time substantial develop- 
ment. The output for the coming 
year, it is estimated, will exceed 
$7,000,000. Shoes of the low and 
cheap qualities have never been manu- 
factured in Rockland and, asa con- 
sequence, her mechanics are among 
the best trained in the world. They 
are proud of the output of their own 
factories and are loyal to them. So 
that while they are much in demand 
elsewhere because of the wide repu- 
tation of their skill in the trade, it 
is not an easy matter to induce a Rock- 
land man to leave his native city. It is 
said with good authority back of the 
statement that there is a larger num- 


ber of expert shoemakers within the 
radius of five miles of Rockland than 
anywhere else in the world. The 
McKay sewing machine, which revolu- 
tionized the shoe industry, was a very 
crude affair until one of Rockland’s 
skilled mechanics devised the very im- 
provement that was needed to make 
it a practical success. It was Rock- 
land ingenuity also that perfected the 
channeling machine, scouring machine, 
skiving machine, and stitching ma- 
chine for welted work, and, in fact, al- 
most all the latest improvements in 
shoe machinery have emanated from 
this center of skilled labor and manu- 
facturing enterprise. A very import- 
ant Rockland invention in the way of 
shoe machinery, or of that used in 
the manufacture of subsidiary arti- 
cles, was the tack cutting machine 
which reduced the cost of tacks over 
fifty per cent. This machine was in- 
vented by Jesse Reed in 1815. The 
patterns were surreptitiously taken to 
England, where the manufacture of 
machine-made tacks was rushed and 
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the American market swamped with 
the new goods, until Congress stepped 
in with a tariff regulation and secured 
to the inventor the fruits of his in- 
genuity and labor. 

That this story of the supremacy of 
Rockland in the manufacture of high- 
grade shoes is not merely the expres- 
sion of local pride, but is founded on 
sober fact may be seen by a glance 
at the well-known firms located there, 
firms whose trade-marks are syno- 
nyms for all that is best in shoes. 

One of the most interesting and 
thoroughly local of the Rockland shoe 
factories is that of the Hurley Shoe 
Company. Their present attractive 
and thoroughly modern plant is 
located on the very spot where the 
two brothers learned the trade. The 
firm was founded by John J. Hurley 
and William M. Hurley in Brockton 
in 1893. It was amply accommodated 
in a room eight by twelve feet, located 
at twelve Foundry Street. In 1900 
they purchased the fine property in 


Rockland which they now occupy and 
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where they manufuacture several well- 
known patterns of high-grade shoes. 
The Hurley factory is the only one 
in Rockland where women’s shoes are 
manufactured. The daily capacity is 
about 1600 pairs. 

Similar in some respects and equally 
typically American is the story of the 
development of the firm of E. T. 
Wright and Company. Twelve by 
twelve, instead of eight by twelve, was 
the size of their original factory. It 
was in 1875 and with the assistance of 
his wife and father that Mr. Wright 
began business in this humble way. 
The story of growth is the old, old 
one of thrift, foresight, and integrity 
that underwrites the story of Ameri- 
can prosperity. The Wright factory 
is one in which enlargement is a con- 
tinuous feature. The sound of the 
builder’s hammer always mingles with 
that of the flying machinery on the 
premises of the Wright Company. 
The daily capacity is now about 2200 
pairs—it may be a good many more 
before we can get this statement in 
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A. W. DONOVAN, PRESIDENT OF THE ROCKLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB 


type. 
grade. 

A very important factor in the de- 
velopment of this firm is the enter- 
prise, public spirit and business ability 
of Mr. A. W. Donovan, president of 
the company. Mr. Donovan is one 
of the most widely known men in the 
trade, winning his way by his large, 
cheerful optimism as well as by his 
tireless industry. Of Mr. Donovan’s 
public service in Rockland we _ will 
have occasion to speak again. 


The product is strictly high 


Ng standard make of shoes is better 
known than those produced by the 
Rice and Hutchins seven great fac- 
tories, one of the most important of 
which is located at Rockland. Each 
of the Rice and Hutchins factories is 
given over to the manufacture of one 
kind or grade of shoe. That at Rock- 
land manufactures the well-known 
“All America” shoe. - The Rockland 
factory is managed by Mr. Charles 
Hutchins, a shoemaker of the highest 
qualifications. ‘The goods produced 
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are sold in almost every corner of the 
globe as well as throughout the United 
States. 

The Rice and Hutchins firm began 
the manufacture of shoes in a small 
way in 1865, and their growth has been 
steady and consistent and effected 
without recourse to combination with 
other manufacturers. They are now 
among the largest producers in the 
United States. 

Still another name known the 
country over is of one of Rockland’s 
factories. The Emerson Shoe moved 
from Brockton to Rockland drawn by 
the many advantages of the situation. 
The company operates thirty retail 
shoe stores where men’s shoes are 
sold and eleven that handle women’s 
shoes. All shoes manufactured are of 
the very highest grade. Their Rock- 
land plant is now undergoing exten- 
sive enlargement that will increase its 
capacity to meet the imperative de- 
mands of a rapidly extending recogni- 
tion of merit. 

Mr. J. Frank Hill is vice-president, 


Mr. Charles O. Emerson treasurer, and 
Mr. Daniel S. Howard, Jr., secretary 
of the corporation, which was estab- 
lished by the veteran of the trade, 
Captain R. B. Grover. 

These and other names that we have 
mentioned in this connection are 
sufficient to indicate to any one at all 
familiar with shoe manufacturing in 
New England that the story we are 
telling lies close to the heart of the 
history of the industry in America. 

The J. E. French Company, of which 
Mr. Joseph E. French is the head, is 
still another strong and _ successful 
Rockland shoe manufacturing inter- 
est. Mr. French is a native of Rock- 
land and is prominently identified 
with local interests. He is a typical 
Rockland man—experienced to the 
point of expertness in his chosen work, 
successful, constructive, public-spirited, 
and loyal to his town. His factory 
has never experienced a labor diffi- 
culty—or indeed any other reverse—in 
its long history of nearly half a cen- 
tury. Failure is not a word much 
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known in Rockland. There is a habit 
of success out there that is very con- 
tagious. It is a splendid town for a 
young business or professional man to 
grow up in. With industry and fidelity 
a successful career is almost certain to 
be his lot. 

Allied industries of importance are 
the Anderson tack factory and the 
Webbing Company. 

In the old days of hand-cut tacks 
a good workman used to make as 
much as $1800 a year, which sum, 
according to the money standards of 
the time, far exceeded the average 
earnings of professional men. At the 
same time it was a very profitable 
business for the employer. ‘Tack-mak- 
ing machinery has, of course, revolu- 
tionized the business, but there is al- 
ways a process of adaptation to such 
changes and the Anderson Company is 
one of those that have built up a profit- 
able business under the new condi- 
tions. 

The products of the Webbing fac- 
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tory, of which Mr. Woodward is presi- 
dent, are ladies’ woven belts, silk shoe 
ties and other similar articles. The busi- 
ness is in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion and is one of the most prosperous 
of Rockland’s manufacturing inter- 
ests. 

To practical business men it must 
be perfectly evident that the gather- 
ing of such a number of strong and 
well-known industries in a place like 
Rockland has not been effected with- 
out effort. It is not one of the kind 
of things that just happens. What- 
ever may be the natural advantages 
afforded by a locality, they are certain 
to find keen competition for favor in 
other places, for the good things of the 
earth are not the exclusive property of 
any One spot on its surface. 

However strong their faith may 
have been, and is, in the advantages 
offered by their own town, the people 
of Rockland have not sat still depend- 
ing upon these to bring wealth to their 
doors. 
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SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


A little over twenty-five years ago 
the business men of the community 
under the enthusiastic leadership of 
Mr. C. L. Rice organized the Rockland 
Commercial Club, which thus has the 
honor of being the oldest organiza- 
tion of the kind in the state whose his- 
tory is unbroken. 

The business men of the town en- 
tered into this organization, which, 
singularly, took the place of a literary 
club which was its immediate prede- 
cessor, with the utmost of unanimity. 
And they united for united effort 
along practical lines for the benefit of 
their town and the increase of its busi- 
ness. The Rockland of to-day is a 
striking example of what may be ac- 
complished by wise and united ef- 
forts in such directions. The club 
has built at least two of the factories 
which are now sources of wealth to the 
town, and has practically encouraged 
others, often to the extent of making 
them possible. Nor is this all. The 
club has wrought wonders in the way 
of highway construction and other 
beneficial improvements. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
this interesting organization was held 
last winter and was attended by Gov- 





ernor Draper and other distinguished 
guests. 

Six hundred men sat down to the 
splendid banquet furnished, a most re- 
markable gathering for a town of the 
size of Rockland. 

Mr. A. W. Donovan is the present 
president of the organization and un- 
der his magnetic leadership it is en- 
joying a new lease of life. The club 
has a membership of about one hun- 
dred and fifty and its meetings are 
attended by the majority of the mem- 
bers whenever called. A more earn- 
est and united body of men it would 
be difficult to find. The Rockland 
Commercial Club furnishes an ex- 
ample to other New England com- 
munities and is an institution of which 
its members and the citizens of Rock- 
land.may well be proud. In his an- 
nual address a few weeks ago Mr. 
Donovan was able to say: 

“During the past year we have built 
or remodeled more than sixty-five 
buildings. Practically every factory 
building in town has undergone 
changes and improvements in order to 
increase production the coming year. 
Nearly every business block in town 
has been either remodeled, painted or 
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repaired, and the appearance of our 
main street is better than ever. The 
magnificent new high school building 
has been completed, and the Lincoln 
school building is fully occupied. 
More than $20,000 has been expended 
on the Holy Family church, the Bap- 
tist church edifice has been improved, 
and the A. I. Randall building has 
been thoroughly remodeled.” 

One very strong reason for the 
success of this remarkable organi- 
zation is to be found in the efficient 
way in which it has been officered. 
Rockland’s most successful citizens 
have freely given of their time and 
thought to the work. Another secret 
of success is the fact that the club has 
in it a spirit of fellowship that makes 
it a social center of great attractive- 
ness and one that fills a real need in 
such a community. 

A very important factor in this com- 
mercial development is, of course, the 
enterprise and efficiency of the local 
banking institutions, of which there are 
two. 


The Rockland Trust Company, or- 
ganized in September, 1907, has won 
recognition throughout the state as 
an example of what enterprise and 


skill can achieve in banking in a 
country town. Succeeding a small na- 
tional bank that had jogged along con- 
servatively and peacefully for some 
twenty years in a routine way, the 
Rockland Trust Company, without de- 
parting an iota from sound principles, 
through aggressive and _ up-to-date 
banking management has come by 
leaps and bounds to be generally 
recognized as one of the foremost 
banks in southeastern Massachusetts. 
Mere figures are often misleading. 
Still, taking the returns to the Massa- 
chusetts Bank Commissioner for the 
first year and a half of the bank’s ex- 
istence, some idea of the institution’s 
growth can be gained. They show 
comparatively the total resources of 
the bank on dates selected at random 
by the Bank Commissioner, as fol- 
lows: Sept. 30, 1907, $317,852.52; Dec. 
3, 1907, $484,907.48; Sept. 23, 1908, 
$553,430.25 ; June 23, 1909, $645,430.87. 
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Each gain in resources has been a 
real step forward in usefulness, influ- 
ence, and strength of the Rockland 
Trust Company, not only in Rockland 
itself but throughout the whole of 
Plymouth County. Rockland and the 
whole county have a right to take 
a legitimate pride in the solid prog- 
ress of its bank that brings to the 
town and its surrounding county 
every convenience and safeguard of a 
large city banking institution, and yet 
retains all the pleasant personalities 
of a country bank. That Plymouth 
County is not slow to appreciate this 
is demonstrated by the fact that at 
the last election Mr. Horace T. Fogg, 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Rockland Trust Company, was 
almost without opposition elected to 
the office of Treasurer of Plymouth 
County, so that the public might have 
a share of the skill and abilities which 
have so largely contributed to the 
success of the Rockland Trust Com- 
pany. 

The East Abington Savings Bank 
(now Rockland Savings Bank) was 
incorporated March 23, 1868, and was 
opened for business May 23, 1868, in 
the East Abington railroad station. Mr. 
Zenas Jenkins, who was station agent 
at that time, was also the first treas- 
urer of the bank and received deposits 
at the station. 

The bank from this small beginning 
has grown steadily until at the present 
time its total deposits are more than 
$1,500,000 and it has a surplus of over 
$100,000. Dividends to depositors 
during these forty-one years averaged 
four per cent per annum. 

In 1891 the bank erected its present 
bank building at a cost of over $75,000. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
industrial life of Rockland we should 
refer more than casually to an institu- 
tion that had its inception in Rock- 
land, but whose plant, embracing up- 
ward of fifty acres, is now situated 
just beyond the borders of the town 
in the district known as West Han- 
over. This is the National Fireworks 
Distributing Company, of which Mr. 
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George J. J. Clarke is president and 
Mr. W. A. Luce treasurer. 

The average man has little concep- 
tion of the scientific knowledge, tech- 
nical skill, enormous expense and or- 
ganization involved in the production 
of modern high-grade fire-works. The 
important element of safety makes 
very exacting requirements, but in 
this establishment is so well provided 
for that accidents are no more frequent 
than in any industry employing labor. 

The Bay State Nurseries, to which 
the reference was made earlier in this 
article, were established by Mr. W. H. 
Wyman in 1894. 

They comprise over three hundred 
acres, of which 150 acres are planted 
in nursery stock. The first property 
purchased in Rockland was the Collis 
Farm in the year 1900. In 1905 the 


Somers estate was purchased. The 
Nursery Company now has in Rock- 
land sixty-five acres under cultivation 
and are making additions to this from 
year to year. 

. The Somers estate, consisting of ten 


acres, is planted in the popular garden 
perennials which gives to this com- 
pany the largest stock of this kind in 
the East. 

One remarkable thing about the 
Bay State Nursery Company is that 
the business has grown from year to 
year without excepting years of finan- 
cial panic or poor general business 
conditions. Mr. Wyman believes in 
giving value for value and value for 
value and the remarkable prosperity 
which has attended the enterprise is 
the well-earned result of integrity and 
proficiency. 

There could be no clearer indications 
of the quality of a community’s social 
life and residential advantages than 
the condition of its schools and 
churches. The beautiful new High 
school building tells a story of culture 
and good management that every 
passerby may read. It is a well-man- 
pen institution with high standards 
of scholarship. 

The churches of the town of Rock- 
land are not behind in the general 
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progressive spirit of the community. 
Each in its way is endeavoring to meet 
its special problems in a manner in 
keeping with the spirit of the age. 

The First Congregational Church of 
Rockland was organized on August 
27, 1813, at the house of Mr. Samuel 
Reed. This church has had a long 
array of strong pastorates. At one 
time the Reverend Joseph Cook had 
charge of the church for a_ short 
period. 

The First Baptist Church was or- 
ganized May 4, 1854. Among those 
early interested in the organization of 
this church was Deacon George W. 
Chapman, so long connected with 
Tremont Temple in Boston. The 
present pastor is the Reverend Wil- 
liam Reid. 

The Hatherly Methodist Church is 
on the outskirts of the town and is at 
present under the efficient leadership 
of Reverend H. D. Fellers, a student 
at Boston University. This church is 
very united in spirit and very active 
in all religious and philanthropic work. 

The First Unitarian Society was or- 
ganized in the early eighties and has 
had among its pastors some of the 
strongest men in its denomination, 
among whom was Rev. Frederick O. 
McCartney, so long identified with the 
cause of social democracy, being for a 
number of years its representative at 
the state legislature. The present 
pastor is Rev. Elvin J. Prescott, for- 
merly of the old Roger Williams 
Church of Salem, Mass. 

The First Church of .Christ, Scien- 
tist, held its first meeting in 1892. 
The church proper was not organized 
until 1899. Services were held in the 
E. P. Torrey block until Nov. 1, 1908, 
when the Central Methodist Church 
was purchased. 

The Church of the Holy Family was 
erected in 1882, under the ministry of 
Father McQuaid. His is the largest 
denomination in Rockland, the church 
seating goo people. At the present 
time there are frequently from fifteen 
to seventeen hundred souls attending 
Mass during the Sunday services. 





ANARCHIST OR MARTYR? 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


HAT was a wise and profoundly 
penetrating Quaker, who, pur- 
sued by the persistent barking 

of an angry dog, exclaimed: “Friend, 
I will not strike thee, no, never; but I 
will give thee a bad name—mad-dog!” 
Thus stigmatized, the doom of the dog 
was certain, and the mild and inoffen- 
sive Quaker had exceeded the limits 
neither of conscientiousness nor of ami- 
ability. 

Who does not fear a bad name? 
The retribution which follows a bad 
name may be slow or speedy, but it is 
sure, and the man who does not shrink 
from it must possess a heart and con- 
science seared as with a hot iron. 


The event which scarcely one month 
ago startled Europe and America, and 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the 
world, even to the awakening of the 
very lions of fury and revenge, was the 
terrible retribution which falls upon a 


terrible name—the Nemesis which 
knows no reason and no pity. Counsel 
and mercy shall ever plead in vain 
when the powers that be have con- 
ferred on any man that name from 
which the heart and mind of civilized 
mankind revolts with unspeakable 
horror. He upon whom it is bestowed 
must not look for clemency—aye, he 
can hardly hope for justice! 

Was Ferrer an anarchist or a 
martyr? His unhappy fate was the 
awful retribution which awaits the 
anarchist—a fate which all of us con- 
fess to be a deserved one. He had 
been thus named. Who bestowed that 
name, which rendered such a fate in- 
evitable, the developments of the 
future must answer, but we, who look 
before and after, who meditate upon 
this most awful happening which has 
yet marked the annals of the twentieth 
century, may also ask ourselves the 


momentous question: “Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles?” 
Are men who are confessedly anar- 
chists ordinarily endowed wjth the 
mentality and the morality which ren- 
dered Senor Ferrer conspicuous among 
his own people and most interesting 
to people of other countries? 

We trow not. A true philanthropy 
—a sincere humanitarianism—a self- 
abnegating zeal for the welfare of 
others is not reckoned among the 
prominent characteristics of the anar- 
chist. 

An earnest desire and intention to 
build up and develop the best that is 
in man are not identical with a passion 
for destruction. The anarchist is 
rarely loved; unselfishness has never 
yet been the illuminating feature o: 
the anarchist’s character. 

Few men have been so earnestly and 
so disinterestedly beloved as Senor 
Ferrer. To those who knew him inti- 
mately, his name was never men- 
tioned without praise and warm ex- 
pression of affection. Among a people 
whose land and tongue were foreign to 
him, he made such strong friends that 
the news of his impending execution 
filled them with agonizing grief, and 
sent them upon their knees in daily 
prayer that the terrible fate which 
threatened him might, through the 
providence of God, be averted. His 
death plunged households of foreigners 
into mourning, and to-day the mention 
of his name brings tears to the eyes 
of many a family whose education and 
environage were altogether unlike his 
own. Do men at home and abroad— 
compatriots and foreigners—thus la- 
ment the death of an anarchist? 

Professor Francisco Ferrer, the 
Spanish educator who was pronounced 
an anarchist and executed upon a 
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charge of treason at Barcelona, on the 
thirteenth of last October, was for 
many months the beloved guest of 
a most respectable home in a well- 
known and respectable street of the 
West End of London. Other guests 
in the same house were not a little dis- 
appointed when for reason of late 
hours or business engagements they 


failed to meet him at breakfast or 


luncheon or dinner, and if he happened 
to be present at afternoon tea—an in- 
cident by no means invariable—his 
delightfifl and informing conversation 
rendered the hour one of profitable 
recreation which not one member of 
the household was willing to forego. 
“I do not care for afternoon tea, inas- 
much as I never take it at home,” said 
an American lady who had spent many 
years abroad, “but I do want to listen 
to Professor Ferrer’s conversation, and 
for that reason alone am I present.” 
That the conversation of this man was 
uplifting and edifying in the highest 
degree most competent and truthful 
witnesses can testify. The growth and 
development of nations in the past and 
the present—the history of peoples 
especially along the lines of education 
and the development of literary taste 
—the peculiar characteristics and aims 
of Spanish authors as compared with 
the authors of England and of Ger- 
many, and the humor of Cervantes in 
Don Quixote, to which he thought the 
humor of American authors more 
nearly approached than that of any 
other country—all were frequent and 
truthful topics. “I love American 
humor,” he would say, “it seems so 
Spanish I am quite at home in it.” 
That most amusing incident recorded 
in the adventures of the chivalrous 
Don Quixote, where the innocent 
Sancho Panza hangs from the curb of 
what he supposes to be a bottomless 
pit, in trembling terror, a whole night 
long for fear his exhausted hands 
might slip and he be precipitated into 
unknown horrors, and with the dawn 
of daylight making the discovery that 
he was hardly three feet from terra 
firma—seemed to him an exhaustless 
source of real fun. “It is so funny, and 
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so very American,” he would say, “and 
Americans laugh and laugh at it—of 
course they do—you need never ex- 
plain a joke to an American or to a 
Spaniard, and that is one of the best 
jokes in all literature.” 

That the Americans who sat at meat 
with him did laugh, and laugh long 
and heartily, was certainly true, al- 
though our British friends rose at once 
to the defence of British humor, while 
a Frenchman present was quite satis- 
fied that France was altogether justi- 
fied of her children when the question 
of wit—real, keen, and brilliant wit— 
was agitated. But the best of feeling 
prevailed among the little company, 
born under different skies and different 
flags, and there was not one who did 
not listen to the words of the Span- 
ish teacher with real interest and 
unfeigned pleasure. His eyes, dark 
and soft as the eyes of an Andalusian 
maid, sometimes kindled with the light 
of enthusiasm—never with the heat 
and fire of bitter argument. His voice 
was rather pleading than urgent, and 
always of that gentle, low quality 
which King Lear so much admires in 
women, yet his very marked and strong 
personality gave no hint of effeminacy 
—in every way he was a most manly 
man. The landlady, who was by no 
means a weak or uninteresting woman, 
and in whose house he, with his wife 
and daughter, had lived for so many 
months, on hearing of his execution, 
exclaimed, “Such a man an anarchist! 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I knew him well and he was 
one of the very best men I ever knew 
—full of the milk of human kindness, 
and capable of any sacrifice for the 
good of others. He had means of his 
own, and very, very often advanced, 
lent, and gave money to those who 
were in want, especially to students, 
for a love of learning appealed to his 
kind heart more than anything else.” 

Indeed, so deeply interested was he 
in students everywhere, and particu- 
larly in those of his own country, that 
he urged his wife and children, in the 
event of his death, to indulge in no 
luxuries, but to live simply that they 
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themselves might forward that thing so 
dear to his own heart—the education of 
the Spanish youth. “Oh, that Spain, 
my beloved Spain, would give to her 
children what England gives to hers 
—education, education. Tire can be 
no real progress in any direction with- 
out education. Would to God I could 
see schools for poor Spanish children 
as I see schools for the poor in the 
United States. Do you realize, ladies 
and gentlemen, that one half of my 
people cannot read or write—the 
people of Spain with her grand his- 
tory, and her great past—the people of 
Spain, one of the most beautiful lands 
of all the world! Education, education, 
and again I cry, education!” 

Such was the man, Professor Fran- 
cisco Ferrer. Great men admired him 
and loved him and protested against 
his execution, but the decree of the 
court-martial was carried out, notwith- 
standing the petitions of sympathizers, 
not only in Spain, but in France and 
Italy and Germany. Carmille Flam- 
marion and Anatole France, Gerhard 
Hauptmann and Ernst Haeckel, Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck and Cesare Lom- 
broso besought and protested in vain. 
His trial was conducted with utmost 
secrecy. The accused man was not 
permitted to face his accusers, or even 
to hear the direct charges made against 
him, nor was he allowed to speak in 
his own defence, and more, his counsel 
was denied the right to plead for his 
client. Could the force of tyranny 
farther go, and is it to be wondered at 
that the news of his execution was the 
signal for general rioting throughout 
Europe? Interpellations were made 
concerning the execution in the British, 
the French, and the Austrian Parlia- 
ments, and when the Spanish Cortes 
met on October fifteenth, several depu- 
ties made speeches, condemning the 
government, in no ambiguous terms, 
for its action in the Ferrer matter. 
One of these speakers went so far as 
to pronounce the execution “an egre- 
gious political blunder,” and to con- 
clude his speech with these significant 
words: “The object of the removal of 
Ferrer was to help restore peace in 
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Spain, but to-day Ferrer’s influence is 
much stronger in Spain and throughout 
Europe than it ever was while he 
lived.” 

Professor Francisco Ferrer was not 
only a man of education and influence, 
but he had identified himself thor- 
oughly with the cause and promotion 
of education. He was the founder of 
the Escuela Moderna in Barcelona— 
the Modern School. His aim was to 
provide for the youth of his own land, 
a school which kept pace with modern 
thought and invention—to be behind 
no other nation in affording means and 
advantages for those who desired them. 
So deep were his convictions that the 
Spanish youth needed opportunities 
compatible with their desire and ability, 
he ungrudgingly furnished means for 
such opportunities from his private 
fortune, advising his wife and daugh- 
ters, who were in thorough sympathy 
with him, to hold above all else the 
nobility and sacredness of the highest 
education of mind and heart. How- 


ever radical the opinions of Ferrer, his 
career was not that of a propagandist 
of anarchy. He loved man as man, but 


was provincial enough to love his 
own country above every other, and 
longed for her glory in a way not com- 
prehended by such men as Elisee Rec- 
tus, the beloved of savants. That King 
Alfonso did not consent to the execu- 
tion has been demonstrated by that 
monarch’s subsequent action and atti- 
tude—that the people of Spain desired 
it is too absurd to be credited. What 
then shall be the verdict of posterity 
upon the execution of a man in the 
twentieth century who died with the 
words on his lips: “Long live modern 
education!” His prosecutors claimed 
that he was guilty of treason. His 
counsel declared that he was “the 
victim of clerical hatred.” Never- 
theless, shall not the instigators 
and abettors of this tragedy some 
day be inquired of for this man’s 
death by an awakened and enlightened 
nation? 

Until then, may God have more 
mercy than man on such a_ brave 
patriot’s soul. 





THE MERMAID’S NURSLING 


By CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


N odor of fish rushes upon you 
A as you saunter along what the 
fishermen call “the Avenue,” 
and when you are a little past State 
Street, on your way to the South 
Ferry, the odor strikes you with 
a good, smart whack. A maze of little 
masts; a fleet of tiny vessels; men, 
some of them swarthy as Moslems; 
men hauling on ropes or drawing carts 
laden with the food which the sea gives 
forth—this is T Wharf. Seen from the 
water side on a busy day, you think 
there is no room left in that jam of 
masts and booms for another vessel; 
but up skips a tomely craft from Prov- 
incetown, with a gray-bearded old fel- 
low, Neptune himself, at the wheel; 
the crew spring to lower the sails, and 
old Neptune spins the wheel furiously, 
now this way, now that, as the ship 
shoots in. Seen from the land side at 
close perspective, and from where you 
stand catching the accents of Sweden, 
of France, of Portugal, you decide that 
the fisherman guild is made up from 
many nations, and that they are rough 
fellows, of a rude and heavy wit. Go 
down to the sea with them in their 
ships, and you will find them generous 
and hospitable, faithful and brave; for 
faint hearts cannot set trawl from iso- 
lated dories at midnight in mid-ocean. 
In the summer, at certain hours when 
the tide, neither rushing in nor out, is 
dead, it may happen that the trawlers 
off George’s Bank set at night, but sel- 
dom do they set at night in mid-win- 
ter. Ah! The winter, with its treach- 
erous weather, is the bitter side of the 
fisherman’s life, for in winter the ele- 
ments are ever snappish, ever alert to 
demand the toll of the sea. 
Bawled Skipper O’Brien of the Mer- 
maid, as he lowered himself part way 
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into the forecastle: “Are the crew all 
here?” 

“All here except the two Johnnies,” 
shouted back the cook. 

“Good. Don’t any of you men go 
ashore again. It’s a quarter to three, 
now.” 

The Mermaid lay at the outer edge 
of the fleet at T Wharf. The bait, the 
ice, and the provisions were all on 
board. The time set for hoisting sail 
for the George’s was three o'clock. 
Though the two Johnnies had not yet 
shown up, the skipper had never a 
doubt about them, and would have 
wagered his “trip” that the pair would 
not keep his vessel waiting a moment. 

Johnnie Best was the first to arrive. 
He came picking his way across other 
vessels, jumping from rail to rail, and 
in his arms he carried a dog. 

“Now, where did you connect with 
that French bull pup?” ejaculated the 
cook. 

“He’s followed me for half an hour. 
Poor pup! Ain’t got no home,” said 
Johnnie. 

Down in the forecastle it was warm. 
The dog curled up on one of the bunks 
and went to sleep. 

“That’s just the way you did that 
night I brought you in out of the cold,” 
said the cook to Johnnie. “You stuck 
to me like that dog does to you. Told 
me you had no place to go; was hun- 
gry and cold, and would I take yor 
out for a trip? Sure, I’d take you out 
for a trip, me thinking you’d be sea- 
sick and not eat much. But we had 
fine weather, and you had an appetite 
like the starving kid you were. That 
was two years ago, Johnnie, and you’ve 
been with us ever since in all kinds of 
weather and luck. The Mermaid’s 
nursling! Sure, you’re no nursling 
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DECK OF A FISHING-SMACK 


now, for there’s none handier at the 
trawls than yourself. I’m proud of ye, 
bye; you’re a husky youngster. But 
fishing is no place for ye. Better ye 
was back home. Listen to a tale of the 
sea. A young fellow came from up 
around your parts and followed the 
sea all his life. Thirty year he spent 


on the water, and not one friend had 
he ashore. He died the other day in 
Gloucester; there wa’n’t no more wig- 
gle in him. Wolfert, here, was by him 
in his little garret room, and closed his 
eyes; no women folk had he, nor chil- 
dren to smooth his path—just a sea- 
dog he was, dying, with only us rough 
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A QUIET WATCH 


fellows to say, ‘Well, old Foster has 
passed in his checks.’ ” 

Sang out the skipper: “Hoist the 
foresail.” 

It still lacked a few minutes of three. 
Johnnie Tobin was coming across the 
vessels. He had a letter in his pocket 
for Johnnie, the nursling, and to de- 
liver this letter as soon as he should 
get aboard the Mermaid had been his 
intent; but coming now, just as the 
crew were hoisting the foresail, he 
jumped to the ropes to give a hand. 
‘One sail after another having been 
hoisted, Tobin took the wheel. The 
skipper joined a young man who stood 
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AT THE WHEEL 


on deck, watching the receding water- 


front of Boston. 
the cook, came aft. 

“Cook, I want you to meet my 
nephew, Walter, from Wapeton, Da- 
kota. He’s making a passenger trip 
with us to see what kind of a lake we 
fish in. Feed him well, so he won’t 
get seasick.” 

“All right, skipper. There’s the best 
of meat and flour aboard, but small 
odds it will make to him if we have a 
blow. It’s a poor time of year to make 
the pleasure trip.” 

To his pots and pans soon went 
Sandy. The skipper went to the cabin, 


Old Sandy Deagle, 
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and the crew to the forecastle. Tobin, 
at the wheel, and Walter O’Brien were 
alone on deck, Tobin standing his 
watch, and Walter gazing with interest 
at the moving craft, tugboats, ferries, 
ocean rangers of steel, and buoyant, 
careening fishing smacks, their main- 
sails and jibs looking bright or dark in 
the afternoon sun, according to the 
tack they sailed upon. 

“T’d rather take a dose of salts than 
start off on a fishing trip two days be- 
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bows from windward, and she tossed 
and rolled in a manner nauseating to a 
landsman. Night settled over Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Lights that marked 
Cape Cod were lost to view. The 


skipper, explaining to his nephew that 
the eighty or a hundred miles to the 
edge of George’s were to be measured 
by this instrument, threw overboard 
the log. Sou’east by south, was the 
order given to each succeeding watch. 
Some) time in the forenoon of the next 


MENDING NETS 


fore Christmas,” grumbled ‘Tobin. 
“Christmas, of all days, is the one best 
day ashore with the family. Go a-fish- 
ing, and you might as well have no 
home nor family.” 

A lively breeze blew from the shore, 
and the Mermaid, skimming past buoy 
after buoy that marked the main ship 
channel, dropped the harbor islands 
astern and stood off toward Cape Cod. 
Careening far over to leeward, she 
dipped water; the spray flew over her 


day they would arrive at the fishing 
grounds. 

Down in the forecastle they were 
discussing —T Wharf. T Wharf was 
lacking in accommodations, they all 
agreed. 

“Move?” said Sandy. “Move T 
Wharf? There’s a lot of talk about it 
—a lot of talk. I’ve been sailing back 
and forth from there for a quarter of a 
century, and I’ve watched the fishing 
business grow till T Wharf is too small 
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CLEANING FISH ABOARD SHIP OFF GEORGE’S 


for it. I, for one, would like to see it 
moved to South Boston to-morrow, but 
likely it will be two or three years yet 
before it’s moved anywhere.” 

The passenger, already half dis- 
couraged, had turned into his bunk 
without supper. The nursling sat by 
the stove reading the “Frozen Pirate.” 
Presently the rest of the crew turned 
in. To Walter, their peaceful snores 
seemed incongruous, he himself being 
unable to sleep because of the wild 
beating of reef points against taut sails, 
and the straining and squeaking of the 
masts. 

Next morning there was nothing in 
sight but a sail or two and the expanse 
of water. As the straight horizon of 
the plains suggests the top of the 
world, so now the water, dropping or 
lifting the distant fishing smacks, sug- 
gested to the Dakotan the earth’s apex. 

“This is the lake we fish in,” said the 
skipper. 


It was afternoon when the Mer- 
maid’s dories, one after another, were 
lowered into the water, and when the 
last was lowered, the first was far 
astern, faintly visible. In each boat 
one man rowed, while his dory-mate 
flung out the trawl, and when the trawl 
was “set” each dory had a line of baited 
hooks resting on the bottom of the 
ocean, a line in length more than two 
miles. The skipper finally blew two 
long blasts on the horn, the signal to 
commence hauling. Darkness came 
on, and the men in the dories lit torches 
that the skipper might know their 
whereabouts. When the trawl had 
been taken up, the men raised little 
leg o’ mutton sails and came gliding 
toward where the Mermaid jogged 
slowly back and forth. Under the star- 
lit sky they pitched fish aboard ship 
with forks, as one pitches hay. Torches 
blazed in the wintry wind, and the men 
worked fast, cleaning the fish, storing 
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them into the hold and baiting tubs of 
trawl for an early morning set. 

Johnnie Tobin, the first to go down 
into the forecastle for a “mug up,” 
found the cook asleep; and the tramp 
dog that the nursling had taken aboard 
playing with Tobin’s own best coat, 
dragged from a lower bunk. ‘Tobin 
noticed a letter, torn into half a dozen 
pieces. “It’s that letter I brought 
aboard for Johnnie Best, I’ll bet four 
dollars,” he said, a guilty feeling com- 
ing over him. Then he picked up the 
pieces, placed them on a bench and 
fitted the pieces together to make sure 
he had found them all. Incidentally, 
he read the letter: 

“Memphis, Mass. 

“Dear Johnnie: Father was crushed 
in Hammond’s icehouse this morning. 
Come home. He is badly hurt and un- 
conscious. Doctor Robinson says he 
has hopes to pull him through, but I 
am afraid he may die any hour. 

“Your sister, NAN.” 
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Tobin’s hand shook as he wrapped 
the parts of the torn letter into a piece 
of newspaper. “What shall I do? 
Johnnie Best—my dory-mate! I can’t 
give him that letter on Christmas Eve. 
My God, no! Sandy! Sandy! Wake 
up, you, Sandy!” he shouted. 

“A pretty bad mess,” said Sandy, 
when he grasped the facts of the case. 
“A pretty bad mess. The youngster’s 
folks don’t know that he goes to sea 
at all, and they’ll wonder why he keeps 
away. He had some trouble with his 
dad, and cleaned out. Ain’t that the 
way you know it? Come to Boston, 
green from the country, with nary a 
friend nor money to get him by. He 
writes home, now and then, and says 
he’s doing all right. I understand it 
all. Why, the lad comes of good fam- 
ily; I saw it in him that first night 
when I brought him on board the ves- 
sel. He ain’t the bye to hold a grudge 
against his old dad such as ’twill look 
like to home when he don’t come now.” 


A CATCH OF FISH 
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“T’ll show him the letter day after 
to-morrow. What he don’t know 
won’t worry him,” said Tobin, as he 
went to deck to help clean up. 

Christmas Day the wind came up 
with the dawn. The seas ran high, and 
there was no fishing. On the 26th, the 
wind still blew, not so hard toward 
evening ; yet the little Mermaid, caught 
now and then in some hollow of the 
water, plunged into waves that would 
have washed the dories away had they 
not been lashed fast. The skipper was 
optimistic. Said he: “Once the blow 
lets up out here, the seas go down 
quickly. I look to fish to-morrow.” 

Fishing weather followed. Twice a 
day for two days the trawls were set, 
the “catch” hauled up and deposited in 
the hold. On the morning of the 2gth, 
the trawlers were caught in a sudden 
squall of snow. 

They had threatened since daylight 
to come—those silent, feathery multi- 
tudes that sift from a gray sky and 
shut from view even neighboring ob- 


jects, as does a fog. The Massasoit, 


perhaps a mile to windward, could be 
heard blowing her horn. “This will be 
our last catch; we'll steer for Boston 
Light soon as the boys are in,” said 
the skipper. “I planned to make one 
other set to-day and leave, but enough’s 
enough.” And the wind rose, not 
quietly, but like some snarling, evil 
spirit let into control over the ocean. 
The cook stood aft, blowing the horn 
almost continually. 

“We'll lose a lot of gear out of this,” 
he remarked to Walter O’Brien. “Some 
of the trawl must have been hauled up 
when the storm broke, but those that 
were not through hauling will surely 
cut if their trawls have not snapped al- 
ready. A dory’ll ride through a three- 
days’ gale sometimes; yet just one 
wave breaking over her will swamp 
her. The tops of those swells are be- 
ginning to curl under and break now. 
"Tis when they break like that that 
men are lost.” 

To Walter, it seemed almost impos- 
sible that a small boat could live; but 
presently a dory appeared, poised on a 
crest, and with the next rush of water, 
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came alongside. Watching for the 
proper instant, a trawler threw the 
painter, which was grasped by Sandy. 
There was a scramble, then a pound- 
ing of the dory against the Mermaid. 
Quickly the men at the ropes hoisted 
the small boat aboard the larger. One 
after another the dories were picked 
up, eleven of them; but the twelfth 
was still out at noon. The two John- 
nies were in this boat, two good men 
in a dory; as good as ever sailed from 
T Wharf, the skipper said. “Sandy, 
give the horn another toot.” 

The snow was turning to sleet and 
freezing to the deck. Colder and 
stronger whipped the wind, until. the 
passenger, standing on deck, was ap- 
prehensive of being blown overboard. 
Near the close of the short December 
day the clouds broke and a solitary 
star gleamed in the yellow sunset sky. 

There is something uncanny about a 
gale at sea, something foreboding and 
mysterious to one who is aboard ship 
for the first time. There is a sense of 
insecurity; an accident may bring all 
hands close to eternity within an hour; 
you start suddenly and stare into a 
star which blinks at you like an eye 
from heaven. ‘Two stars shine out 
from rifts of cloud. You think that a 
dead friend or parent watches you, and 
that his spirit lurks behind those two 
solemn eyes. Although your brain is 
intensely active with the wildest fan- 
cies, your body may be weak from 
vomiting; you wonder why you were 
ever incarcerated in matter that throbs 
and aches and perishes—perishes at 
sea, when at last the skull is worn to 
atoms on the ocean-bed by the rest- 
less tides. Sometimes ships leave port 
and are never heard of more; each win- 
ter some fishermen return with less 
men than with which they sailed. 
Death at sea seemed to have been the 
fate of the two Johnnies. 

“T wonder,” said old Sandy Deagle, 
“if Tobin told the Nursling about that 
letter, and did the bye expect to meet 
his dad.” 

Concerning the two missing men, lit- 
tle was said in the forecastle; the gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that they 
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were lost ere now. The arm lights had 
been set, and a man, stationed at the 
horn, blew long blasts till his arm tired 
from working the bellows. Wolfert, 
who was wrecked at Cohasset during 
what he called the “Portland breeze,” 
sat in the cabin, narrating to the pas- 
senger incidents of this disastrous 
storm. “The little Juanita was driven 
on the breakers, and never a man of 
her thought to reach shore,” ran his 
story. “But the vessel held together, 
and a big wave drove us plumb against 
the pier. We were wet to the skin 
with spray, and one man falling off, or 
being blown off the pier, was like to 
have drowned. We reached the main 
land, nearly frozen, though we were in 
the wind. “There wa’n’t a soul in sight, 
no shelter; nothing but a vacant sum- 
mer hotel. It was to freeze where we 
were. We smashed a window and got 
inside the hotel. By and by we found 
some beds, built a fire in the fireplace, 
and hung our clothes to dry; yes, and 
there was a little wine in the wine cel- 
lar. You may think you are a goner, 


and all of a sudden your chance comes 
to save yourself. Last winter two men 
drifted about here in a dory for three 
days, and were picked up, though the 
sea ran so high that a vessel like the 


Mermaid would be in peril. There’s 
all kinds of luck in this business. Fish- 
erman’s luck! You may take eighty 
thousand pounds of fish and have to 
almost give them away ashore; then, 
again, you may go in with ‘barely 
fifteen thousand and make a_ good 
trip of it. It all depends on the 
market, and you never know how 
you stand till the trip is over. Might 
be forty dollars you get one week, 
and the next forty cents and a plug of 
tobacco.” 

Wolfert went to throw the lead. 
“Fifty fathom,” he shouted to the skip- 
per. Yet parts of George’s are so shal- 
low that the water rushes there in roar- 
ing breakers. 

‘We're still in the south channel,” 
said the skipper. “The most we can do 
is to cruise about here for a couple of 
days and go home. Poor fellows, we 
may pick them up yet.” 
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Throughout the night Walter’s un- 
cle never left the wheel; nor was there 
a time when half the crew were not on 
deck. Once they saw something that 
floated in the water, but ‘twas only an 
abandoned buoy from some fisherman’s 
tackle. Sandy Deagle did not go to 
his bunk at all, nor did Walter, for 
both were too dispirited to sleep. 

A fine day, with a subsiding sea, 
failed to bring cheer to the trawlers. 
What bait remained was dumped over- 
board; the men sat about deck, disen- 
tangling gear, and seldom spoke. 

here’s just one chance for Tobin 
and the Nursling; they may have been 
picked up by the Massasoit. Somehow 
I feel it that they are on the Massa- 
soit,” said the skipper, hopefully. 
“Those boys wouldn’t go down with- 
out a fight; even should a wave break 
over them and their dory, they’d cling 
to her and bail her out. To-day and 
to-morrow we'll jog here in the chan- 
nel, back and forth, to the east and to 
the west; to-morrow night we'll get 
away for home.” 

At eight o’clock next evening they 
began the homeward run. The moon 
was shining on the water, illuminating 
half the eastern horizon. Again, the 
elements were tranquil. The sea would 
have been a dead calm but for a west- 
erly breeze, hardly brisk enough to ex- 
tinguish a match, yet enough to send 
the Mermaid on her course. Walter 
turned into his bunk in the peak of the 
forecastle. When he awoke, it was to 
hear the screeching of the Mermaid’s 
horn. He went on deck and found that 
the vessel was running through a fog. 

A craft ran alongside all the morn- 
ing, and though unseen, made known 
her position by a deep, resonant bay- 
ing. The fog lifted and disclosed an 
ocean tug towing three barges. Some 
miles ahead and in view was land and 
Minot’s Light. 

Ploughing the quiet water, almost 
home, the Mermaid passed Point Al- 
lerton, then Fort Warren. She en- 
tered the inner harbor and nosed her 
way directly toward the T Wharf por- 
tion of Boston’s waterfront. All eyes 
were straining to discover the Massa- 
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soit. A smack was just getting under 
way for a run-off to the fishing 
grounds. It was a Portuguese boat, 
the Puellula Maris, and Skipper 
O’Brien gave her a wide course. Ap- 
proaching T Wharf, it seemed that all 
the vessels of the fleet were in. There 
was no chance to enter. Tacking and 
veering off, the little Mermaid returned 
to mid-harbor. 

Then the Plant Line steamer, on the 
right of the contiguous fishermen, left 
her dock. O’Brien shot in. Tobin was 
on the wharf. 

“Where’s Johnnie Best? Where’s 
the Nursling?” shouted the crew. 

“Gone home day before yesterday. I 


got a post card from him this morning. 
He says he’s coming back to see you 
fellows next trip when you get in. He 
ain’t going fishing any more.” 

Tobin had jumped on deck by this 
time. 

“Who picked you up? The Massa- 
soit?” asked the skipper. 

“No. The Puellula Maris. We were 
in the dory all night, and lost you en- 
tirely. That Portygeezar picked us up 
at daybreak.” 

Questioned old Sandy: 

“Did Johnnie say in the post card 
about his dad?” 

“Yes. He’s getting over his hurt all 
right.” 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


BEING A CHAPTER OUT OF :THE ANNALS OF 
FLAGELLATION 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN, Ph.D. 


7 | NHE annals of flagellation, if 
ever recorded, will be no less 
interesting or exciting than the 

history of the French Revolution. Un- 

fortunately, however, the data for such 

a record are so rapidly becoming lost 

in oblivion that this important chapter 

in the history of human progress is 
probably doomed to remain unwritten. 

A brilliant psychologist has recently 
proposed to define Man as “the only 
creature with an irresistible impulse to 
destroy his own pedigree.” The so- 


called “missing link” between man and 
the higher anthropoids owes its de- 
struction, he assumes, to this ruthless 


instinct. He attempts to show that 
man has always covered his tracks and 
ungratefully destroyed the ladder by 
which he has risen. Taking their cue 
from this, the defenders of flagellation 
might assert that the rod, having played 
an honorable and necessary part in the 
progress of mankind, ought not now in 
its declining years to suffer either ob- 
livion or contumely. 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the art of whipping is fast 
becoming a “lost art.” If circum- 
stances permitted I should like nothing 
better than an opportunity to do for 
this passing “institution” what the eth- 
nologists are so admirably doing for 
the rapidly passing manners and cus- 
toms of the old-time American Indian. 
But the dead Rod has no living friend 
devoted enough to make the sacrifice. 

The history of flogging is as ancient 
as the history of mankind, and its rec- 
ords are intermingled with the oldest 
legendary and mythical lore. Whether 


the relation of the Rod to civilization 
is one of cause and effect, or only of 
accident, we are not here concerned. 
Perhaps few of us would consider it an 
“efficient cause” in the philosophical 
sense of that term. At any rate, it is 
safe to say that civilization was born 
and grew simultaneously with its re- 
ligious application. The older of us no 
doubt recall with what earnest appro- 
bation the ministers (especially the 
bachelor ministers) used to re-echo 
the ominous advice of Solomon on this 
question—“He that spareth the Rod 
hateth his son; but he that loveth him 
chastiseth him betimes.” We read that 
Homer himself suffered such chastise- 
ment from the hands of his master, and 
that the latter, after successfully per- 
forming the operation, assumed unto 
himself the high-sounding title of 
Homeromastix. (So much irony does 
human life reveal!) Possibly in crder 
to satisfy the requirements of poetic 
justice, the historian proceeds to re- 
cord the crucifixion of this master by 
King Ptolemy of Egypt. 

Just as to-day the nations of the 
world are employing their keenest wits 
in devising implements of warfare, so 
in earlier times was man’s inventive 
ingenuity devoted in no small measure 
to the creation of instruments of tor- 
ture and punishment. (Let ethnolo- 
gists who write on the history of in- 
ventions take note of this neglected 
field.) If we are to believe our fore- 
fathers, a high degree of perfection 
was achieved in this line of invention 
before anywhere else. About the only 
modern improvement worthy of report 
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is the recently devised Mechanical 
Spanking Machine, an affair which 
works automatically on the mere press- 
ing of a button. Even this invention, 
cunning as it is, constitutes a ques- 
tionable advance beyond the ancient 
methods, inasmuch as it is too imper- 
sonal to ruffle properly the spirits of 
the victim, and too mechanical to offer 
suitable vent to the indignation of the 
operator. Accordingly, our original 
statement stands unrefuted that instru- 
ments of flogging, being among the 
first and chief concerns of primitive 
man, were carried by him to a degree 
of perfection hardly to be improved 
upon. If we are to believe Juvenal, 
the ancient Greeks excelled in this art 
as well as in the others, and evidence 
warrants the belief that they attained 
near-perfection in it while yet in the 
elementary stages of architecture and 
sculpture. The status of the art in an- 
cient India is attested by the sugges- 
tive Hindu saying, “A child's bones be- 
long to his parents, his skin to the 
teacher.” That the case was not dif- 
ferent in ancient Egypt is indicated by 
the Egyptian proverb, “Boys, like 
asses, must be broken in by the lash.” 
There has been preserved by chance 
the following brief but significant let- 
ter of an Egyptian boy to his former 
schoolmaster: “Thou hast made me 
buckle to since the time when I was 
one of thy pupils; thou didst beat my 
back, and the instruction went in at 
my ear.” The Chinese schoolmaster of 
a couple of thousand years ago dreaded 
nothing so much as precocious ego- 
tism of the youth, and to retard its de- 
velopment he resorted to vigorous 
thwacks on the head, much as one 
heaps snow and ice around the roots of 
a young plant to keep it from prema- 
turation. As for the Roman school- 
master, he never conceived of any 
milder incentive to study than the 
strap. It was: the practical-minded 
Romans, in fact, who first took the 
matter out of the realm of art and 
placed it upon a scientific basis by dif- 
ferentiating and classifying the various 
instruments and methods. 

Among the instruments they have 
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named and described to us the follow- 
ing are worthy of remark: First, the 
scutica, a kind of strap, made of leather 
or parchment. Second, the ferula, a 
short rod or stick, or in a later form a 
broad, flat stick with a hole in the cen- 
ter designed more effectually to raise a 
blister. Still later, there accompanied 
the ferula a little bird, carved in wood, 
which was thrown to the offending cul- 
prit, whose duty it then became to 
carry the bird to the master and re- 
ceive his rewards. Third, the flagellum, 
a whip, or lash, of leathern thongs tied 
to a wooden handle, each thong “dec- 
orated” with knots or small bits of lead 
arranged at intervals of a few inches. 
Fourth, the virga, the switch rod, a de- 
generate descendant of which—the 
birch—has survived to this day, leav- 
ing behind its footprints in art and lit- 
erature, as well as in tradition and 
legend. Fifth, the equus, a block con- 
trivance designed to support the vic- 
tim at a more convenient elevation—a 
kind of “operating table.” 

However, with the spread of barba- 
rian influences after the downfall of 
Rome, schools gradually disappeared, 
and the familiar echo of the Rod greets 
us less often from that date until the 
Revival of Learning, known as The 
Renaissance, which swept over central 
and western Europe about 1400 to 1600 
A. D. If the reader is a cynic he may 
mark the fact that the return of the 
birch was contemporaneous with the 
great religious awakening which cul- 
minated in the Reformation. 

A faint idea of the part played by 
corporal punishment in the schools of 
those times may be gained from the 
autobiography of a certain Suabian 
schoelmaster, who has solemnly be- 
queathed us the following record touch- 
ing his devoted service to the cause of 
education: 

Nine hundred and eleven thousand, 
five hundred and twenty-seven blows 
with a cane, 124,010 with a rod, 20,989 
tips with a ruler, 136,715 blows with 
the hand, 10,295 over the mouth, 7,905 
boxes on the ear, 1,115,800 snaps on 
the head, 22,763 tasks out of Bible Cat- 
echism or Grammar, 777 boys made to 
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neel on peas, 613 on sharp blocks of 
wood, 5,001 made to ride a timber 
naan and 1,701 made to hold the rod 
high. 

Incidentally, it is interesting that of 
‘he blows with the cane 800,000 were 
or Latin vowels, and 76,000 of those 
vith the rod for Bible verses and 
ymns. And as if this were not 
nough, by way of adding insult to in- 
jury, he used, according to his own 
estimony, a scolding vocabulary of 
‘ver 3,000 words !—May his ashes rest 
n peace! His record thus proclaimed 
and vaunted to the world holds first 
»lace secure and may justly regard the 
aost gory performances of the most 
icious schoolmasters in the heyday 
f “Old Virginia” and “Old Kentuck” 
‘$s mere exathples of the milk-and-sop 
‘egimen of modern “soft pedagogy.” 

A few hundred years ago it would 
appear that boys were flogged, not 
only for offenses, or omissions, or un- 
willingness, or incapacity to learn, but 
also upon the abstract theory that they 
ought to be flogged. Just as we now 
talk of “art for art’s sake,” or just as 
we teach in our arithmetics all sorts of 
absurd puzzle-like problems unlike 
anything ever to be met in actual life 
on the abstract theory that the mind 
must be “disciplined.” “An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth” has be- 
come the proverbial expression of an 
unrelenting severity, but it is tame 
mercy compared to losing (figuratively 
speaking) both tooth and eye, and 
gaining nothing in return to balance 
the account. 

Erasmus bears witness that this was 
the principle upon which he was 
flogged. In fact, it seems his master 
had a high regard for the boy’s dispo- 
sition and ability, and partly by way of 
showing his favoritism,. flogged him 
unmercifully and often. Erasmus also 
describes another master who thought 
no discipline too severe for humbling 
the proud spirit of young humanity, 
and whose invariable custom it was 
whenever a friend dined with him to 
have two or three boys served up to be 
flogged by way of dessert. Much 
later Charles Lamb writes that night 
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after night in the coldest winter he was 
called out of his bed in his shirt to re- 
ceive the discipline of the leathern 
thongs, all for no known or imaginable 
offense. The educational spirit of the 
time is fairly mirrored in the following 
counsel from Ravius Textor, of the 
University of Paris: 

“Tf they offend, if they are detected 
in falsehood, if they slip from the yoke, 
if they murmur against it, or complain 
in ever so little degree, let them be se- 
verely whipped; and spare not the 
scourge nor mitigate the punishment 
until the proud heart shall be subdued 
and they shall have become smoother 
than oil and softer than the pumpkin.”’* 
As Crabbe’s schoolmaster put it: 


“Students, he said, like horses on the 
road 
Must be well lashed before they take 
the load; 
They may be willing for awhile to 
run, 
But you must whip them ere the work 
is done.” 


Dr. Johnson’s educational system 
was uniform and invariable for all 
minds, viz.: Greek and Latin driven in 
by the rod. “Boys,” he said, “take in 
your knowledge through the eye and 
ear if you can; but if you fail to do 
this, I will undertake to insert it 
through some other part of your per- 
sonality.” Or as Keate, a famous 
headmaster of Eton, expressed the gos- 
pel of the Rod briefly and forcibly: 
“Boys, be pure in heart. I'll flog you 
if you are not.” Even the rather ab- 
stract distinction between active and 
passive verbs lent itself to demonstra- 
tion by the aid of the Rod. For exam- 
ple, “Well, mutton head, what does an 
active verb express?” (Delay.) “TI’ll tell 
you what it expresses” (bringing down 
the stick on the boy’s haunches by way 
of emphasis)—“it expresses action and 
necessarily supposes an agent and an 
object acted upon as castige te. Under- 
stand now, hey?” A Scottish school- 
master, apparently of musical as well as 
inventive turn of mind, is said to have 
devised a rude sort of organ on which 
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he was wont to play for the amusement 
of his visitors. This organ was made 
by standing a long row of boys in line 
according to size, so that the biggest 
were at one end and the smallest at 
the other. The master then wielded 
his birch this way and that, striking 
one and then another of the boys, thus 
producing a series of notes, and inci- 
dentally supplying huge entertainment 
for his friends. 

At Norwich there was a Dr. Parr, 
who deserves special remembrance in 
the annals of flagellation. At his 
school the day was not thought to end 
auspiciously unless it had seen at least 
one flogging levee. One of the sub- 
masters told him one day that a cer- 
tain pupil showed signs of genius. “Say 
you so?” said Dr. Parr; “then begin to 
flog him to-morrow morning.” The 
thoroughness with which Dr. Parr vin- 
dicated his faith in the Rod necessi- 
tated the installation in his school of a 
special rod maker. After due séarch a 


. Suitable man was employed—a man 


who had been sentenced to be hanged, 
but who had been cut down and resus- 
citated by the surgeons, and it was 
from the hands of this amiable charac- 
ter that Parr used to receive the 
birches with which his pupils have 
described as a “complacent expression 
of countenance.” 

The duties of flogging often proved 
too heavy to be borne by the teachers 
themselves, and accordingly in many 
instances the labor was handed over to 
professional flagellants. In France the 
flagellator was called the cuistre, a word 
originally signifying a cook, indicating 
that in those times, as well as to-day, 
the inhabitants of the kitchen must 
have possessed peculiar dexterity in 
this manual performance. In Ger- 
many he was called the blue man, be- 
cause of the blue coat which he wore 
as the insignium of his office. If the 
reader insists he may use this fact in 
explanation of the idiom “to have the 
blues.” In like manner one is tempted 
to account for unlucky Friday by the 
custom of some schools to reserve pun- 
ishment for all the offenses of the week 
until that ill-omened day. 


It is only natural that a practice so 
extreme should finally defeat its ow: 
end. Just as governments have founc 
that a criminal code over-severe anc 
too inclusive acts both to mitigate th: 
stigma of crime and to increase thi 
number of offenses, so an indiscrim 
inating school discipline that floggec 
all alike and unmercifully lost all fore: 
as a deterrent and tended to make onl) 
him feel wronged on whom, by chance 
punishment had not fallen. It, there 
fore, came about that not the slightes 
disgrace was attached to the experi 
ence. There might indeed: be some re 
proach in never having tasted the birch 
and to avoid this reproach boys have 
been known to get themselves flogge< 
on purpose. 

ales of flogging gradually embodiec 
themselves in legends and traditions 
the pathetic nature of some of which 
testifies to the almost universal cruelty 
of the masters. The following story is 
typical of a whole class of similar ones 
A boy in the hope of escaping the cru 
elty of his teacher fled to the shrine o' 
St. Adrian, at Canterbury, to obtain 
protection by clinging to the tomb o/ 
the Saint. The master, notwithstand- 
ing the sanctity of the place, proceeded 
to inflict the chastisement, whereupon 
at the third stroke the outraged Saint 
stiffened the master’s arm, use of 
which was not restored until the boy’s 
forgiveness had been implored. 

However, the dark side of the his- 
tory of school discipline is somewhat 
relieved by the fund of humorous anec- 
dotes to which it has given rise. No- 
where else is that universal and in- 
herent optimism of human nature, that 
alchemic function of the soul which 
enables us to sip joy out of the very 
cup of misery, better exemplified than 
in these venerable anecdotes of which 
all of us have heard so many. 

Among the English schools which 
had acquired a reputation for the cere- 
mony and finish attending the applica- 
tion of the rod, none was better known 
than the famed School of Winchester. 
In the year 1570 this institution was 
honored by a visit from Queen Eliza- 
beth. While passing through, Her 














Majesty asked a young scholar if he 
had ever made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Winton Rod, and the boy 
1eplied, with more readiness than ex- 
jected, by an apt quotation from Vir- 
cil: “Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare 
colorem.” (“Great Queen, what you 
command me to relate renews the sad 
remembrance of our fate.”) Another 
master of Winchester used to speak 
iucetiously of the Rod as “the sieve 
which sifts the wheat of scholarship 
irom the chaff of stupidity.” It is re- 
lited of him that once when he was 
«bsent from the room a scholar stole a 
plum from the master’s basket and be- 
¢an to eat it. First, however, he held 
the plum before his mouth and wag- 
cishly cried outs “I publish the banns 
cf matrimony between my mouth and 
this plum; if any one knows just cause 
cr impediment why they should not be 
united, let him declare it now or for- 
ever hold his peace.” The master hap- 
pened to be near the door, and over- 
heard the proclamation. The next 
morning he quietly summoned the boy 
and disposed him for punishment. 
Then seizing the birch he thundered 
out: “I publish the banns of matri- 
mony between this boy and this rod; 
if any one know just cause or impedi- 
ment why they should not be united, 
let him declare it.” ‘The boy called out, 
“I forbid the banns.” “On what 
grounds?” inquired the master. “Be- 
cause,” said the boy, “the parties are 
not agreed.” It is related that the 
master enjoyed the validity of the ob- 
jection and the boy e&Scaped. Whether 
the affair really ended in this happy 
way, or whether the conclusion given 
to the story by. tradition only illus- 
trates the human tendency to remem- 
ber things, not as they really occurred, 
but as we would wish them to have oc- 
curred, it is impossible to say. To 
overcome the serenity or the indigna- 
tion of an old-time schoolmaster, and 
thus to give a happy culmination to an 
ominous situation, was a feat so diffi- 
cult and so unusual as to be long re- 
membered and admired. It was in 


such a feat that the original Vandyke 
is said to have given promise of his fu- 
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ture career. A schoolmate was to be 
flogged on the morrow. Vandyke an- 
ticipated the event by painting on the 
bare back of the boy an exact likeness 
of the master. The story runs that 
when the boy’s back was bared for the 
occasion the master. burst out laughing 
and postponed the punishment indefi- 
nitely. 

A hundred and fifty years ago a 
Scottish schoolmaster named Hackett 
acquired wide celebrity for the variety 
and severity of his flagellations. He 
thrashed the dull boys for their own 
demerits, and the bright ones for the 
deficiencies of their fellows. One of 
the boys, by the name of Anderson, re- 
ceived punishments so many and un- 
just that he conceived the deadliest 
sentiments of revenge against his mas- 
ter. He left school, went to India, ac- 
quired a competence, and later re- 
turned to spend his last days in Scot- 
land. But during this long period he 
never forgot his floggings or his deter- 
mination for revenge. Accordingly, on 
his first arrival in Scotland he pur- 
chased a whip and traveled to his old 
home. Putting up at the best inn and 
ordering dinner for two he sent word 
to Old Hackett that a former pupil 
wished to dine with him at the inn. 
When the old master arrived, Ander- 
son locked the door of his room, pro- 
duced the whip, and declared his pur- 
pose, at the same time commanding the 
victim to strip for the occasion. Old 
Hackett’s presence of mind did not de- 
sert him. He acknowledged that his 
discipline used to be a little severe, but 
submitted that if he was to be pun- 
ished he much preferred that it be after 
dinner. The proposition was not un- 
reasonable, and Anderson could only 
assent. They sat down. The dinner 
was excellent, and Old Hackett’s con- 
versation proved so agreeable that An- 
derson gradually found his purpose of 
revenge growing weaker. At last he 
dismissed his sinister intentions alto- 
gether and insisted on escorting his old 
master safely to his door. How many 
a schoolmaster has been saved, provi- 
dentially, as it were, from a similar im- 
pending fate solely by the mollifying 
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influences of time on the sentiments of 
revenge! A touching illustration of 
the psychological principle insisted 
upon by Ribot in his “Psychology of 
the Emotions,” viz.: That emotions, as 
such, are not rememberable, that after 
once experienced they can never be 
fully reinstated in consciousness. 

And yet, even the psychologist will 
not dispute that the emotions aroused 
by the Rod leave at least vivid traces 
of the quondam existence. These emo- 
tional aftermaths have supplied mo- 
tive to novelists, poets, and makers of 
proverbs, in whose treatment of the 
school we may invariably discover a 
personal tinge bordering in many cases 
upon the confessional. For example, 
who can doubt that the early school 
experiences of the idling, shiftless 
Goldsmith were a necessary inspiration 
for his later depiction of the village 
schoolmaster : 


“A man serene he was, and stern to 
view; 

I knew him well, and every truant 
knew, 

Well had the _ boding 
learned to trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning 
face; 

Full well they laughed with counter- 
feited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had 


tremblers 


ec; 
Full well the busy whisper circling 
round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he 
frown’d.” 


And we wonder whether there is not 
a touch of autobiography gracing the 
following realistic lines taken from 
Shenstone’s “Schoolmistress” : 


“But, ah! what pen his piteous flight 
may trace? 
Or what device his loud laments ex- 
plain? 


The form uncouth of his disguisec 
face? 
The pallid hue that dyes his look: 
amain?_ 
The plenteous shower that doth hi: 
cheek distain? 
When he, in abject wise, implore 
the dame, 
Nor hopeth aught of sweet reprieve t« 


gain; 
Or when from high she levels wel 
her aim, 
And, through the thatch, his crie: 
each falling stroke proclaim.” 


And even the gentle Horace we ar: 
led to suspect’ was moved on occasio1 
by feelings of hatred and revenge. A 
least the following sentiment is perti 
nent circumstantial evidence to tha 
effect: 


“Hateful pedant, why dost me pursue, 

Thou head detested by the younge 
crew? 

Before the cock proclaims the day i: 
near 

Thy direful threats and lashes stun 
my ear.” 


If there be those who feel that litera- 
ture has not dealt charitably with the 
schoolmaster, I would say to them tha‘ 
but for the aforementioned psycho- 
logical tendency for the mind to banish 
the disagreeable to the limb of sub 
consciousness, the case might have 
stood far worse with him. Just as no 
very reliable. accounts of the blood 
curdling inquisitorial procedures of 
the church are extant, so, as a histo- 
rian, I fear that vague tradition and 
idle speculation will soon supplant the 
possibility of a faithful history of the 
Rod, and thus lose to us irretrievably 
a most significant chapter of the 
Pathology of School Discipline. 

*The writer does not like that ending, either, but it 
must be remembered that this is a historical account, 
and that nowadays no chronicler would debase his 


profession by giving literary excellence precedenc: 
over accuracy of statement. 
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A CHRISTMAS DANCE 


By FRANK 


} HE dance was set for Christmas 
night at Walling’s, a horse 
ranch where there were women, 

situated in a high, watered valley, 

‘nut in by foot-hills, sixteen miles 

irom the nearest town. The cabin, 

\vith its roof of “shakes,” the sheds and 

corrals, can be seen from any divide 

letween Packer’s Ferry and _ the 
i’ayette. 

The “boys” had been generally in- 
\ited, with one exception to the usual 
company. The youngest of the sons 
cf Basset, a pastoral and nomadic 
louse, was socially under a cloud, on 
the charge of having been “too handy 
with the frying-pan brand.” 

The charge could not be substanti- 
ated, but the boy’s name had been 
roughly handled in those wide, loosely 
defined circles of the range, where the 
force of private judgment makes up 
for the weakness of the law in dealing 
with crimes that are difficult of detec- 
tion and uncertain of punishment. He 
that has obliterated his neighbor’s 
brand, or misapplied his own, is held as 
in the age of tribal government and 
ownership was held the remover of his 
neighbor’s landmarks. A word goes 
forth against him potent as the Leviti- 
cal curse, and all the people say amen. 

As society’s first and pointed rejec- 
tion of him, the slight had rankled with 
the son of Basset; and grievously it 
wore on him that Hetty Rhodes was 
going with the man who had been his 
earliest and most persistent accuser— 
Ifetty, prettiest of all the bunch-grass 
belles, who never reproached nor 
quarreled, but judged people with her 
smile, and let them go. He had not 
complained, though he had her prom- 
ise—one of her promises—nor asked a 
hearing in his own defense. The sons 
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of Basset were many and poor; their 
stock had dwindled upon the range; 
her men-folk condemned him, and 
Hetty believed, or seemed to believe, 
as the others. 

Had she forgotten the night when 
two men’s horses stood at her father’s 
fence—the Basset boy’s and his that 
was afterward his accuser, and the 
other’s horse was unhitched when the 
evening was but half spent, and furi- 
ously ridden away, while the Basset 
boy’s stood at the rails till close upon 
midnight? Had the coincidence es- 
caped her that from this night, of one 
man’s rage and another’s bliss, the ugly 
charge had dated? Of these things a 
girl may not testify. 

They met in town on the Saturday 
before the dance, Hetty buying her 
dancing shoes at the back of the store. 
She wore a striped ulster—an en- 
chanted garment his arm had pressed— 
and a pink crocheted Tam o’ Shanter 
cocked bewitchingly over her dark 
eyes. Her hair was ruffled, her cheeks 
were red with the wind she had faced 
two hours on the spring seat of her 
father’s “dead-ax” wagon. Critical 
feminine eyes might have found her a 
trifle blowzy; the sick-hearted Basset 
boy looked once—he dared not look 
again. 

Hetty coquetted with her partner in 
the shoe bargain, a burly-headed young 
Hebrew, who flattered her familiarly 
and talked as if he had known her from 
a child, but always with an eye to busi- 
ness. She stood, holding back her 
skirts and rocking her instep from 
right to left, while she considered the 
effect of the new style—patent leather 
foxings and tan cloth tops, and heels 
that came under the middle of her foot, 
and narrow toes with tips of stamped 
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leather; but what a price! More than 
a third of her chicken money gone for 
that one fancy’s satisfaction. But who 
can know the joy of a really distin- 
guished choice in shoe leather as one 
that in childhood has trotted barefoot 
through the sage brush and associated 
shoes only with cold weather or going 
to town? The Basset boy tried to fix 
his strained attention upon anything 
rather than upon that tone of high jo- 
cosity between Hetty and the shiny- 
haired clerk. He tried to summon his 
own self-respect and leave the place. 

What was the tax, he inquired, on 
those neck-handkerchiefs, and he 
pointed with the loaded butt of his 
braided leather “quirt” to a row of 
dainty silk mufflers signaling custom 
from a cord stretched above the gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing counter. 

The clerk explained that the goods 
in question were first-class, all silk, 
brocaded, and of extra size. Plainly he 
expected that a casual mention of the 
price would cool the inexperienced cus- 
‘tomer’s curiosity, especially as the col- 
ors displayed in the handkerchiefs 
were not those commonly affected by 
the cowboy cult. The Basset boy 
threw down his last half-eagle, and 
carelessly called for the one with a 
blue border. The delicate “baby blue” 
attracted him by its perishability, its 
suggestion of impossible refinement be- 
yond the soilure and dust of his grimy 
circumstances. Yet he pocketed his 
purchase as though it were any com- 
mon thing, not to show his pride in it 
before the patronizing salesman. 

He waited foolishly for Hetty, not 
knowing if she would even speak to 
him. When she came at last loitering 
down the shop, with her eyes on the 
gay Christmas counters, her arms filled 
with bundles, he silently fell in behind 
her and followed her to her father’s 
wagon, where he helped her unload 
her purchases. 

“Buying more than father’ll want to 
pay for,” she drawled, glancing at him 
sweetly.. Those entoiling looks of 
Hetty’s dark-lashed eyes had grown to 
a habit with her; even now the little 
Jewish salesman was smiling over his 
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brief portion in them. Her own cool- 
ness made her careless, as children are 
in playing with fire. 

“Here’s some Christmas the old mai 
won't have to pay for.” <A soft pape: 
parcel was crushed into her hand. 

“Who is going to pay for it, I’d lik« 
to know? If it’s some of your doing 
Jim Basset, I can’t take it—so there!’ 

She thrust the package back upor 
him. He tore off the wrapper and let 
the wind carry his rejected token intc 
the trampled mud and slush of the 
street. 

Hetty screamed and pounced to the 
rescue. “Whatashame! It’s a beauty 
of a handkerchief. It must have cost a 
lot of money. I shan’t let you use i‘ 
so.” 

She shook it, and wiped away the 
spots from its delicate sheen, anc 
folded it into its folds again. 

“J don’t want the thing.” He spurned 
it fiercely. 

“Then give it to some one else.” Sh« 
endeavored coquettishly to force it into 
his hands or into the pockets of his 
coat. He could not withstand her 
thrilling little liberties in the face oi 
all the street. 

“T’ll wear it Monday night,” said he. 
“Maybe you think I won't be there?” 
he added hoarsely, for he had noticed 
her look of surprise mingled with an 
infuriating touch of pity. “You can 
bank on it, I’ll be there.” 

Hetty toyed with the thought that 
after all it might be better that she 
should not go to the dance. There 
might be trouble, for certainly Jim 
Basset had looked as if he meant it 
when he had said he would be there; 
and Hetty knew the temper of the 
company, the male portion of it, too 
well to doubt what their attitude would 
be toward an inhibited guest who dis- 
puted the popular verdict, and claimed 
social privileges which, it had been 
agreed, he had forfeited. But it was 
never really in her mind to deny her- 
self—at least the excitement. She and 
her escort were among the first couples 
to cross the snowy pastures stretching 
between her father’s claim and the 
lights of the lonely horse ranch. 
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It was a cloudy night, the air soft, 
chill, and springlike. Snow had fallen 
early and frozen upon the ground; the 
stockmen welcomed the “chinook 
wind” as a promise of a break in the 
hard weather. Shadows came out and 
»layed on the pale slopes as the riders 
‘ose and dropped past one long swell 
nd another of dim country, falling 
way like a ghostly land seeking a 
-hostly sea. And often Hetty looked 
back, fearing, yet half hoping, that the 
aterdicted one might be on his way, 
mong the dusky, straggling shapes 
vehind. 

The company was not large, nor up 
io nine o’clock particularly merry. The 
women were engaged in cooking sup- 
er, Or up in the roof room brushing 
nut their crimps by the light of an un- 
shaded kerosene lamp placed on the 
pine washstand which did duty as a 
dressing table. The men’s voices came 
jarringly throtigh the loose boards of 
the floor from below. 

About that hour came the unbidden 
guest, and like the others he had 
brought his “gun.” He was stopped 
at the door and told that he could not 
come in among the girls to make 
trouble. He denied that he had come 
with any such intention. There were 
persons present—he mentioned no 
names—who were no more eligible, so- 
cially speaking, than himself, and he 
ranked himself low in saying so; where 
such as these could be admitted, he 
proposed to show that he could. He 
offered, in evidence of his good faith 
and peaceable intentions, to give up his 
gun; but on condition that he be al- 
lowed one dance with the partner of 
his choosing, regardless of her previ- 
ous engagements. 

This unprecedented proposal was re- 
ferred to the girls, who were charmed 
with its audacity.. But none of them 
spoke up for the outcast till Hetty said 
she could not think what they were 
afraid of. A dozen to one, and that 
one without his weapon! 

“Keep right on!” the fiddler chanted, 
in sonorous cadence to the music, as 
the last figure of the set ended with 


“Promenade all!” He swung into the 
air of the first figure again, smiling, 
with his cheek upon his instrument 
and his eyes upon the floor. Hetty 
had caught a flashing glance toward 
her partner, and fancied that the mu- 
sician’s smile meant more than merely 
the artist’s pleasure in the joy he 
evokes. 

“Keep your places!” he shouted 
again, after the “Promenade all” a sec- 
ond time had raised the dust and made 
the lamps flare, and lighted with smiles 
of sympathy the rugged faces of the 
elders ranged against the walls. The 
side couples dropped off exhausted, but 
the tops held the floor, and neither of 
the men was smiling. 

The whimsical fiddler invented new 
figures, which he “called off” in time 
to his music, to vary the monotony of 
a quadrille with two couples missing. 

The opposite girl was laughing 
hysterically ; she could no longer dance 
or stand. The rival gentleman looked 
about him for another partner. One 
girl jumped up, then hesitating, sat 
down again. The music passed 
smoothly into a galop, and Hetty and 
her bad boy kept the floor, regardless 
of shouts and protests warning the 
trespasser that his time was up and 
the game in other hands. 

Thrice they circled the room. They 
looked neither to right nor left; their 
eyes were upon each other. The men 
were all on their feet, the music play- 
ing madly. A group of half-scared 
girls were huddled, giggling and whis- 
pering, near the door of the dimly- 
lighted shed room. Into the midst of 
them Hetty’s partner plunged with his 
breathless, smiling partner in his arms, 
passed into the dim outer place to the 
door where his horse stood saddled, 
and they were gone. 

They crossed the little valley known 
as Seven Pines, they crashed through 
the thin ice of the creek, they rode 
double sixteen miles before midnight— 
Hetty wrapped in her lover’s “slicker,” 
with the blue-bordered handkerchief, 
her only wedding gift, tied over her 
blowing hair. 
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ONE OF THE OLD WIND MILL PUMPS 











THE PADANARAM SALT WORKS 


By ALBERT COOK CHURCH 


HE early production of salt in 
this country was an industry 
of much importance, and at the 

present time it is difficult to realize 
its value to the people of a century 
ago. In addition to its importance as a 
seasoning ingredient, in those days be- 
fore the development and perfection 
of modern refrigeration it was univer- 
sally used as a preservative, particu- 
larly in the curing of fish. 
he manufacture of salt from sea 
water had been carried on by the 
Colonists to some extent for several 
years, although by far the greater 
bulk of their supply was imported from 
the saline deposits of the Mediter- 
ranean, Bahamas, and West Indies. 
In 1809, however, Congress passed 
the restricted commerce act, which 
compelled the abolishment of com- 
mercial intercourse with England and 
France. The duty on salt also ad- 
vanced from twelve to twenty cents 
per bushel, where it remained until 
after the War of 1812. Thus stimu- 
lated, the home production of salt be- 
came an industry of much importance, 
and salt works were built at many lo- 
cations along the New England coast. 





The marshes along the shores of the 
Acushnet and Apponegansett rivers on 
Buzzard’s Bay were a favorite location 
for the salters, and a projection beyond 
Nonquitt is called Salter’s Point from 
the fact that salt makers operated ex- 
tensively along these shores. 

As time went by the price of for- 
eign salt dropped, and the expense of 
producing it by the old process in- 
creased to such an extent that the busi- 
ness ceased to be profitable. Each 
season found the plants in more need 
of repair, and gradually they began to 
disappear. The last of the old works 
to survive are those at Padanaram, 
Mass., on the western shores of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and these have been op- 
erated continuously for eighty years. 
The last salt made there was taken out 
a season or two ago, and since that 
time the works have been dismantled, 
removing one of New England’s most 
picturesque landmarks. 

There were two kinds of salt works, 
those known as bush works, and the 
other sort called the low or flat works. 
There was, however, but little differ- 
ence in the process, the bush works 
being more of a departure to hasten 
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SALT VATS 


the evaporation; which they did to 
a remarkable degree, although it is 
claimed at the expense of purity. The 
general principle of the process was 
very simple, consisting of a number 
of wind mill pumps which were used to 
raise the sea water to a sufficient level 
to allow it to run into long rows of 
shallow vats, which exposed it to the 
hot rays of the-sun for evaporation. 
The vats were about eighteen feet 
square by a foot deep, and were ar- 
ranged in tiers or sets, the first series 


being somewhat higher than subse- 
quent ones, in order that the water 
might run through the wooden spouts 
into the next. Each tier consisted of 
two rows, as they were built in pairs, 
corner to corner, so arranged that a 
pyramid-shaped hood on each end of 
a long beam, pivoted at its center, 
could be swung to cover them. These 
hoods protected the saline solution 
from rain, which would otherwise ruin 
the entire work of weeks were it al- 
lowed to run in and dilute the solution. 





LOOKING NORTH FROM THE OLD WIND MILL 








THE PADANARAM SALT WORKS 


During the process of manufacture 
the sea water was first pumped into the 
slime vat, where it was retained about 
three days, by the end of which a 
thick, green slime, which was worth- 
‘ess, rose to the top. The water was 
chen drawn off and led to the lime vat, 
where the lime in the solution was al- 
‘owed to settle to the bottom. In a 
‘ew more days this water was run 
mto another tank, in which the pre- 
cipitate was called “Glauber salts,” 
ised in a process of glass manufacture. 
Ince more the water was drawn off to 
allow the Epsom salts to precipitate, 
and then to the final vats, where the 
strong saline brine would deposit in 
beautiful crystals of pure salt, four or 
five inches deep. This was shoveled 
out and stored in the salt house to 
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bitter water, which preserved them in 
a remarkable manner, retaining a lustre 
on them like polished silver, and pre- 
venting the slightest trace of rust. 

In the bush salt works the sea water 
was first pumped to the top of a long 
wooden frame, having a number of 
shelves running its entire length, filled 
with scrub oak bushes. The top was 
built so as to form a sort of tank, into 
which the sea water was pumped by 
the wind mills, while along either side 
of the tank were rows of holes, kept 
plugged when the works were not in 
operation. When in use, however, the 
plugs on the windward side were with- 
drawn and the water allowed to run 
out. Directly beneath it was caught on 
shallow troughs, running lengthwise of 
the works and perforated at short in- 


THE BUSH ROCK, PARTIALLY DEMOLISHED 


dry, which was accomplished by al- 
lowing a thorough circulation of air to 


blow over it. Another product was 
obtained between the precipitates and 
the solution used for the final deposit. 
This was called bitter water, and was 
carefully drawn off to be used for the 
manufacture of magnesia, during which 
it was boiled down to a thick, pasty 
consistency, and afterward baked in 
crucibles to the commercial form of 
magnesia. It is an interesting fact 
that the workmen kept shovels and 
other iron utensils in barrels of this 


tervals with little channels running 
over the sides, thus distributing the 
water in tiny rivulets the entire length 
of the works. The wind, catching the 
falling water, would drive it through 
the bushes, hastening the evaporation 
and accomplishing in a few minutes 
the result required weeks in the flat 
works. Some idea of its efficiency may 
be gathered from the statement that 
sea water starting at the top ten per 
cent salt would reduce to about thirty- 
five per cent during an interval of 
fifteen minutes, As it usually re- 
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quired two or three weeks to get salt 
at a depositing consistency in the flat 
works, it may be readily seen that the 
bush works were a decided advantage 
in the economy of time. At the bottom 
of the bush rack the water was caught 
in a tank extending the whole length 
of the frame, from where it was led by 
gravity through crude wooden spouts 
into the vats, precisely as in the flat 
works, having the advantage of begin- 
ning there with a strong solution. 

The Padanaram salt works were 
built during the interval between 1826 
and 1828, on what was called Nonquitt 
Point, before a bridge connected the 
Point with Padanaram, on the Ap- 
ponegansett River. The main rack or 
frame was six hundred eighty feet long, 
twenty-six feet in height, and the two 
sides about ten feet apart. As origin- 
ally built, the Padanaram works had 
two main racks, one extending along 
the harbor shore at right angles to the 
one illustrated, which was torn down 
many years ago. In addition the plant 
included over a hundred low vats, cov- 
ering a large territory and forming an 
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establishment of no small magnitude. 
The wind mills used in pumping the 
water were picturesque wooden affairs 
of the crudest type, but proved to be 
remarkably serviceable nevertheless. 
As it is estimated that three hundred 
sixty gallons of sea water were required 
to produce a bushel of salt, one may 
readily imagine what an enormous 
bulk of water these wind mills have 
pumped from the sea during their long 
term of faithful service. In full opera- 
tion the capacity. of this plant would 
be about twelve thousand bushels a 
year, worth in the palmy days about 
fifty cents per bushel. At one time 
during the Civil War salt sold readily 
for one dollar a bushel, and as it re- 
quired but two men to operate the 
plant, it leaves little room for doubt 
as to the profit realized when the works 
were in good repair years ago. Small 
wonder the salt works flourished in 
those times. An old historian states 
that there were thirteen salt works 
on the Apponegansett River alone at 
oné time, and there were many more on 
the Acushnet and surrounding marshes. 


“AND JOHNNIE DIDN’T TELL” 


By O. B. TOWNE 


room in the college dormitory 

with an expression of woe de- 
picted on his large, strong features. 
This was Saturday night and college 
had closed on the Wednesday before. 
It was Christmas vacation, and a dull, 
dreary afternoon was wearing away so 
slowly that it seemed an eternity. The 
campus was deserted. "Tis needless to 
say that Tom was both lonesome and 
homesick in spite of the fact that he 
would not have acknowledged it to 
any one. Once, however, he had ad- 
mitted to himself, as he slid into his 
overcoat, that he wished he had gone 
home with his room-mate, as he had 
been urged to do. 


Poem DRENNAN sat in his 


He sauntered down the path toward 
the post-office in a disconsolate sort 
of way, hoping to get some mail from 
somewhere, it made little difference 
where. The man at the delivery win- 
dow ,rallied him about the “blues,” 
but he didn’t even reply. When he 
found two letters in his box, however, 
the world really seemed interesting 
after all. 

“Hullo! Two letters for me. That’s 
Father’s handwriting; and that’s—um 
—dun no whose that is.” 

Off go the ends of the envelopes 
and out come the letters. His father’s 
letter. contained a check for twenty 
five dollars, accompanied by a few 
brief lines. 








“AND JOHNNIE 


Dear Tom:—Pack up a few things 
and take the first train for Woodbury 
Center. We are all going up to the 
old homestead: for Christmas this 
year. I have been too busy to write 
before, and even the check had slipped 
my mind. 

Well, good-by, my boy, till we see 
you at Grandfather’s. Trust you not 
to waste any time. 

Mother and Nellie send love. 

FATHER. 


“Say, Pop, you are A’ Number One. 
Now, let me see—it is four-thirty now, 
and I can’t get off till ten-nineteen to- 
night. Guess I can fix it some way so 
as to get there without much effort. 
No stage on Sunday, though. Well, I 
can go to-morrow night. That will 
get me into Hardwick at eight Mon- 
day morning, and then the stage for 
the Center. Hurrah for Ireland!” 


Woodbury Center, Vermont. 
Dec. 18 — 


“Say, this one is from Grandfather 
himself.” 


Dear Tom :—Your Grandmother and 
I are anxious to have you come up and 
spend the holidays with us. We would 
like to have all the children here, but 
they are so scattered that it is next 
to impossible. Little Johnnie is here 
and chatters night and day about you, 
wanting to know when you are coming. 
We will try and not make it too quiet 
for you. All the young people here 
want you to come, and are planning all 
sorts of sleighrides, coasting parties, 
and I don’t know what all. Come if 
you possibly can. 

Lovingly your grandfather, 
ELISHA DRENNAN. 


“Well, now what does this mean? 
“We would like to have all the children 
here, but they are so scattered that it 
is an impossibility.” That doesn’t 
track for a cent with Father’s statement 
about going to the old homestead. 
Oh! I see. They are all going back to 
the old ‘Drennan Tavern’ for the holi- 
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days—aunts, uncles, nephews, nieces, 
cousins, brothers, sisters, and poodle 
dogs, and the old people don’t know 
about it. Say, Tom, it’s behooving 
you to make a joke out of this. Let 
me see—stage runs once a day up 
there, except Sundays, so if Father’s 
letter isn’t there now it won’t reach 
them until I do. Good! It’s a go. 
Hurrah!” 

Tom finished his work with a light 
heart, took the train and landed in 
Hardwick on a beautiful winter’s day. 
There had been a snow storm the day 
before and the mountains were cov- 
ered with great feathery banks and 
the evergreens were nearly broken 
down with whiteness. The clouds had 
cleared away and the sun made the 
earth to glitter and blaze with spark- 
ling brilliancy. Not a breath of air 
stirred, and the deep jingle of im- 
mense sleighbells seemed to startle the 
peacefulness of the village. 

“Hullo there, Tom Drennan, ye 
everlastin’ raskil. What ye doin’ 


clear up here? Ain’t lost, be ye? Give 


us yer paw. How be ye, anyhow? 
Goin’ over to the Center? Wall, ye 
git right in here ‘long ’ith me. Hain’t 
seen ye fer nigh onto two year.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Thomas? I’m 
awfully glad to see you. You don’t 
mean to drive me out to Grandfather’s, 
do you?” 

“Sartin’.” 

“Thank you. 
ter?” 

It didn’t take long to tell Mr. 
Thomas the plans for the holidays and 
to inquire what mail had been received 
at the old tavern. Thomas was 
pleased and expressed his feelings with 
a “Hi Gun! That’s tiptop.” 

“Waal, yes,” he said, “they wus two 
letters come last Wednesday fer 
Uncle Lishe frum somewheres in 
York State, I’ve fergotten the post- 
mark, but I gave ’em to little Johnnie. 
Like ’s not he’s got ’em yet, fer he 
has an allkillin’ fergettery, that kid 
has.” 

The rest of the ride out through 
what is known as the “Gulf” was per- 
fect. Tom enjoyed it, although his 


Isn’t this a fine win- 
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thoughts ran far ahead to the old 
home, the kind old faces that he loved, 
to little Johnnie, and the letters. John 
Thomas kept his tongue running all 
the way home, and besides telling all 
he knew,-had time to inquire about all 
of Tom’s relatives, and the news in 
general. 

“Naow,” he said at last, “ef yeou 
want to sprize the old people with a 
general reunion, they ain’t nothin’ I 
won't do to help eout. My man Hank 
ll git a tree off’m the mountain and 
yeou ’nd Johnnie kin git the hall 
trimmed up fer the doin’s. 
five boxes kum in by ‘xpress this 
mornin’ fer Uncle Lishe. Guess most 
on’t is presents. Aunt Phoebe ’Il 
bother ye wuss ’n a sick cat, though. 
She’s allus smellin’ ’round when they’s 
somethin’ in the wind. Me and Mary’ll 
help ‘ye out, howsomever. Say, can’t 
ye kum deown about haff after two? 
Arright. 


“Waal, here we be. Don’t the old 


village look purty in the snow? 
Whoa thare. Recken they'll be glad 
t’ see ye. I'll take the boxes daown 


t’ my house. Howdo, Uncle Lishe ’nd 
Aunt Phoebe. Fine winter day. 
Here’s a boy I found loose over t’ 
Hardwick. B’longs t’ yeou, so he says, 
’nd ef ye kin keep him I recken I’ll 
leave him fer a spell.” 

Tom found himself on the steps of 
the old tavern enjoying as hearty a 
welcome as he ever had known. 
Grandfather fairly beamed with de- 
light and Grandmother kissed him 
several times. 

“Come into the house, Tom; no 
need standin’ out here, though ’tis a 
nice day. How be ye, anyway?” 

“Tommy, my boy, you can’t im- 
agin’ how glad I am t’ see you. I’ve 
been thinking “bout yeou ever since 
See: 

“There, Tom, hang your coat up 
there ’side 0’ Johnnie’s. Oh, yes, 
sticking some candy in his pockets for 
him, are ye?” 

“Come right in here by the fire, 
Tommy. Have you had anything to 
eat this morning?” 

“No,” said Tom, taking two letters 
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They is: 





from Johnnie’s pocket, “I didn’t—” 

“Why, you poor boy! I'll get you 
something right off. When did you 
hear from home last? All well, I 
spose? Kind o’ lonesome ’thout yeou, 
wa’n’t it? Well, yeou sit right down by 
the fire and I'll get ye somethin’ 
warm.” And the happy old lady, with- 
out waiting for any answer, hustled 
out into the kitchen for the wanted 
breakfast. 

“Waal, Tom,” began his grand- 
father, “I believe yeou are lookin’ 
better ’n ye were last year. Football 
er bull fightin’ sort o’ ’grees with ye, 
don’t it? When did ye hear from 
home last?” 

“Last Saturday,” said Tom, “and 
they were all well, thank you.” 

“Thet’s good,” answered the old 
man, “I haven’t heard from them sense 
Thanksgiving.” 

“Per—per—perhaps,” stuttered Tom, 
“they are planning to make them all 
Christmas letters.” 

“Thet’s so,” was the reply, “mebbe 
they be. Waal, here’s yer breakfast.” 

“Now, Tommy, yeou sit right daown 
here in this warm chimbly corner, and 
tell us all about Father, Mother, ’nd 
little Nellie while yeou’s eatin’ this,” 
said his grandmother, bringing in 
breakfast, enough for four. 

Promptly at half past two Tom 
took his cap and went down to the 
post-office to see John Thomas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas met him at the door 
with eager faces. No one could have 
planned the matter better than they. 

“Now, Tom,” began Mrs. Thomas, 
“there’s a poor woman ’at lives across 
the brook on the Tuffumbure road 
thet’s a splendid cook, and—why I 
do believe she cooks fer Aunt Phoebe 
naow, don’t she?” 

“Eup,” said John, “’nd ef yeou can’t 
get Aunt Phoebe ’way somewheres, 
why—” 

“She kin kum right daown and cook 
things on aour stove,” broke in Mrs. 
Thomas. 

It was decided to let Johnnie into 
the secret in order to find needed 
things around the tavern without un- 
necessary search. The old couple 
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were to be delayed at prayer meeting 
the next night by some pretext or 
other, in order to give Tom and Hank 
an opportunity to get the tree set up 
in the old hall and to open the boxes 
of presents. The relatives were to be 
stopped at Montpelier and Hardwick 
until Wednesday afternoon, when they 
were all to come at once. The dinner 
was to be taken up after the people 
had arrived. At last it was all ar- 
ranged and the messages sent off by 
wire. 

That night Tom obtained permis- 
sion to have Johnnie as a bedfellow. 
Johnnie was more than willing and 
after a romp around the room the 
two started for bed. The recital of 
the proposed scheme to the little fel- 
low was the first thing on the program. 
This he listened to with bulging eyes, 
and a mouth in the form of the capi- 
tal letter O. He was overwhelmed 
with such a marvelous conspiracy and 
for a minute could say nothing. How- 
ever, he grasped it all at last and, danc- 
ing up and down, fairly yelled with 
delight. 

“But, Johnnie, you mustn’t tell any 
one about it, not even Grandma. Now 
don’t forget.” 

This only increased the dance. 
However, he clapped his hand over 
his mouth and shouted between his 
fingers. 

“Oh, I won’t tell anybody—any- 
body.” 

Tom finally managed to catch him 
and find out where the things were 
that he wanted. Johnnie told as best 
he could where the candles were, and 
where Grandma kept the tinsel, the 
streamers, hangers, and bunting she 
had used to decorate with at the “Sun- 
day school tree” last winter. The 
presents were all kept in the clothes 
press in her room down stairs. This 
information obtained, they tumbled 
into bed and to sleep. Tom only 
played sleep, however, for he had a 
lot of work to do. After the house be- 
came. quiet he got up and dressed. 
His search for the material wanted 
was productive of the desired results, 
and, after carrying it all into the hall, 
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he locked the door and began his 
night’s work. 

The hall was a large room, forty 
feet long by twenty wide and fifteen 
feet high, with a tremendous fireplace 
at one end. Just the right shape for 
decorating. Tom succeeded in accom- 
plishing a great deal that night, and 
with the first stir in the kitchen below, 
he retired to dream of home and 
father and mother. 

Johnnie was down stairs dressing by 
the fire long before daylight. He was 
the happiest little boy that ever lived, 
but this morning he was happier than 
ever. He danced around the room 
with an unusual degree of hilarity. 
Grandfather only smiled, but Grand- 
mother couldn't understand such 
jollity. 

“Why, Johnnie, what makes you so 
happy this morning?” 

Up came the little hand and he 
cried from behind that obstruction, “I 
won’t tell anybody, anybody, any- 
body.” 

“Why can’t you tell me?” queried 
the curious old lady. 

“Because Tom said if I did, we 
wouldn’t have it at all,” he yelled from 
behind his hand. 

Grandmother smiled and murmured 
as she left the room, “I wonder what 
dido Tommie is up to now.” 

Three times before Tom got up, 
Johnnie all but let the secret out; he 
managed to keep it, however, by put- 
ting his hand over his mouth and run- 
ning twice around the house in the 
snow. 

That afternoon, while the old people 
were out, he mounted watch at the 
window, to warn Tom of their re- 
turn, while the work continued. When 
they did return, he made enough noise 
to arouse the whole village; then, in 
order that he might not leak a word, 
he put his hand over his mouth and 
ran, bare headed, around the house 
three times. 

That night everything went off like 
clock work, and even if the scheme 
was suspicioned, no sign of it was ap- 
parent. Mary Thomas sent up a lot 
of popcorn balls and bags of candy to 
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help out, so that the perfectness was 
assured. Hank stayed with Tom and 
worked while Johnnie mounted guard 
down stairs. The work went on and 
the house was perfectly quiet with the 
exception of occasional outbursts of 
hilarity from the delighted boy, until 
_ about ten o’clock. At this time there 
arose an unusual commotion and hur- 
ried steps were heard coming up- 
stairs at a breakneck speed. Tom 
knew what had happened so he blew 
out the light just as Johnnie burst 
into the room with: 

_ “Oh, they’re comin’. 
in’.” 

Tom and Hank worked all night and 
finished the last thing long before the 
first stir was heard down stairs. 
Never had the old hall looked so fes- 
tive. The walls were decorated with 
blue and white bunting, and from the 
two hooks in the ceiling, near the ends, 
were draped long strips of the same 
material. Under one of these hooks 
stood the Christmas tree with all of 
its burdens of books, toys, clothing, 
pictures, candy and so forth, while 
on each branch was fastened a wax 
candle. From the other hook, over 
by the fireplace, was hung a great 
bunch of holly, and suspended from it 
was a sprig of mistletoe. Over the 
fireplace an American flag was draped 
around two old flint-lock rifles and a 
Revolutionary sword. The pictures on 
the walls were draped with bunting 
and holly. Holly was also suspended 
in each window. Around the room 
were placed all the old-fashioned 
chairs and sofas the attic could fur- 
nish, and on the floor were long strips 
of rag carpet. 

That night was the night and if one 
could have seen Johnnie it would 
have been apparent. He was so ex- 
cited that he didn’t know what to do, 
and hardly dared say a word. Five 
times he nearly gave it away, each 
time resorting to the old remedy of 
running around the house in the snow. 
This remedy was beginning to fail, 
however, and Tom had to come to the 
rescue. 

Half past seven that evening saw 


They’re com- 
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the quartet sitting around the fire 
listening to stories of the “days when 
1 was a boy.” 

“Come here, Johnnie, and sit on my 
knee while I tell you a story,” said 
Grandfather. 

Johnnie went, and sat quietly for a 
few minutes. Tom sat on the floor 
resting his cheek against Grand- 
mother’s knee while she stroked his 
hair. All sat looking into the fire, 
waiting for the story. The silence 
lasted for several seconds during 
which time a deep jongle, jongle of 
sleighbells was heard away up the 
road. Johnnie heard it, and bury- 
ing his face in the old gentleman’s 
coat, he wriggled and kicked with ex- 
citement. 

“Waal, Tom, ’twas thirty years ago 
to-night ’at your Grandma and me 
made a big Christmas up in the hall fur 
the people down at the poor farm. We 
had the old hall fixed up fur judgment 
day, that night, and they was pres- 
ents ’nough to supply a_ regiment. 
Waal, seems to be they’se lots o’ 
sleighs out to-night. Them big bells 
is Thomas’s. Waal, as I wus sayin’, 
we hitched up Nig an’ Jim onto the 
big sled and went down to get— Say, 
Phoebe, did ye ever hear so much bell- 
music afore?” 

“Why, Lishe, I do believe they’re 
drivin’ up t’ our front porch. Why, 
what noise!” 

As the dear old lady leaned forward 
to listen, there was a chorus of shouts; 
then came a sound of chattering and 
laughing, all mingled in with the 
jangle of the bells. Johnnie could 
stand it no longer, and, jumping down 
from his comfortable seat, he tore 
around the room like mad, and shout- 
ing “Merry Christmas” at the top of 
his voice. 

“Why, what does all this mean, any- 
way?” asked Grandfather, a little 
frightened. 

“Tom, you rascal, what you been up 
to now?” demanded Grandfather. 

All further comment was cut short 
by the increase of the noise and the 
tramping of feet on the porch. The 
front door flew open, and before either 
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of the old people could collect their 
wits enough to move, in rushed a 
merry crowd of children and grand- 
children. Tom opened the sitting 
room door just in time to be grabbed 
around the neck and kissed by his 
own mother. What hubbub followed. 
Pandemonium was turned loose. 
Every one was crowding every one 
‘Ise in the vain endeavor to be the first 
o greet the grandparents. Twenty- 
sight people descending upon the un- 
suspecting old couple was too much, 
and the tears coursed down their 
cheeks unchecked and _ unhédeded. 
Never was a surprise more complete 
or more happy. Wraps were thrown 
about the room carelessly until con- 
‘usion itself reigned. Every one was 
filled with delight; every one was 
happy because every one else was. 

At last they managed to quiet down 
enough to realize that the doors were 
wide open, and as they went out to 
close them they heard scampering of 
young feet and a childish voice from 
the big hall shouting “Merry Christ- 
mas,” as though life and death de- 
pended upon the noise he made. Im- 
mediately there was a mad rush for 
the stairs and soon the old hall was 
ringing with merriment as it had not 
rung for years. The old couple were 
ushered upstairs by their own boys 
and girls, and when they came to the 
hall door they stopped in amazement. 
What a sight met their eyes. All 
warmed, all lighted, all decorated, and 
all filled with loved faces. Around the 
tree cifcled the grandchildren singing 
a Christmas carol, while older ones 
stood around happy and bright. John- 
nie was in the circle of children sing- 
ing at the top of his voice, and al- 
though he did not know a word of 
the song, he was not in the least dis- 
turbed, and was manufacturing words 
to suit the occasion. Chief in the 
group was the figure of Tom direct- 
ing the singing and urging on the 
dance of the children. 
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The happy old people waited until 
the song had ceased and then de- 
scended on Tom and Johnnie with a 
swoop and covered them with car- 
esses. 

“Tom, ye rascal, I knew you couldn’t 
be here more than three days ’thout 
havin’ something goin’. How on airth 
did you do it ‘thout our knowin’?” 
asked the delighted old man. 

“Always was up to some trick, Tom- 
mie; but this is the best one yet,” and 
the old lady threw her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. 

“Yes,” shouted Johnnie, “me and 
Tom didn’t tell a word about it, but I 
had to swallow awful hard eight times 
to keep it from jumpin’ right out.” 

There was a general laugh at this, 
but it was cut short by the appearance 
of a large, fat man with long white 
hair and whiskers, and all dressed in 
fur. 

“Merry Christmas to ye, ladies and 
gentlemen and little kids,” said the 
man, whose voice sounded like that 
of John Thomas. “This is ’bout the 
happiest set I ever see ’round these 
pairts. Thought I would drop in ’nd 
see ye fur a minute on my way over 
t’ Ratville. I heard ye had ’bout all 
the presents the tree could hold, so 
I brought over a Christmas dinner 
fur thirty-two hungry people. Sorry I 
can’t stay any longer, but I’m needed 
some’ers else to-night. Good-by and 
a Merry Christmas t’ all on ye. ; 

“Tommy, I don’t know as there is 
anything else you could do to make 
me happy now,” said Grandmother, 
wiping her glasses as if the mistiness 
was their fault. 

Then came a general rush to thank 
Tom and Johnnie. 

“We didn’t do it all,” said Tom in 
a muffled tone; “if it hadn’t been for 
John Thomas and his wife and their 
man Hank we couldn’t have done a 
thing.” 

“Yes,” said Johnnie, “and I didn’t 
tell anybody, did I Tom?” 
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By ANNE PARTLAN 


‘6 Then take the clothes and let the culture 
go.”? —Josephine Dodge Daskam. 


THE RETURN OF THE TURBAN 

The turban as a popular type of 
headgear is here and likely to remain 
for several seasons. There are many 
designs of this shaped hat, high and 
low crowns, lean and puffy ones. One 
very smart design is a swathed mass 
of black velvet adjusted at every angle 
possible to the head. It may be seen 
resting on the nose, dropped wearily 
on the back of the head, riotously 
cocked over one ear or set perfectly 
straight. 

The millinery authorities agree that 
whether one can wear a turban or not 
is purely a matter of chin, that being 
the only feature too much in evidence. 
This shape of hat is at its best when 
made of mink and finished with the 
gold cloth used so much for trimming 
in general. 

ROUGH SERGES AGAIN 


The truly formal and elegant winter 
costume is not seen beyond the dress- 
maker’s workroom until December. 
The tendency toward later sojourns in 
country houses has much to do with 
this. There seems to be a wonderful 
unanimity about the early winter 
tailored costume. Long coats, quite 
long ones,and yet we hear whisperings 
about a wonderful short coat model 
that some of the exclusive modistes 
have discovered abroad in the making. 
This delectable short coat model is a 
trifle more fitted than are the present 
long ones, however we in America are 
safe for the winter with our long coats. 
It will be spring at least before we can 
swing into the line with the very latest 
Parisian fad. 

The rough, wide wale serge is an ac- 
cepted weave for street wear and bids 
fair to remain for some time. There 
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is a constancy about this fabric which 
even the capricous dame Fashion can 
not lightly thrust aside when once she 
calls this fabric into use. 

Broadcloth still holds its own and 
many three-piece suits with braid 
trimmings, fancy buttons and auxili- 
aries are shown in the smartest shops. 
There is a new crepe weave on the 
market, suitable for dressy wear. It 
has a slight cord and an exquisite sur- 
face, dull yet lustrous. At first glance 
one might think it a woolen material 
because of its soft dulness, but the 
folds into which it drapes proclaim it 
crepe. On the wrong side it has a 
satin finish and pronounced cord, and 
despite its wonderful suppleness there 
is more body to it than to the more 
familiar crepes. 

In Paris, chiffon and silk mousse- 
lines are being used in great quantities 
for tunics and veilings on the calling 
and carriage gowns. The makers do not 
hesitate to combine these sheer stuffs 
with the heavier materials, not only 
the crepes and silk cashmeres, but vel- 
cet, cloth, and even rough ‘serge. 


REVIVAL OF BLACK AS A 
FASHIONABLE COLOR 

Black is strongly accepted this sea- 
son on this side of the ocean, and in 
Paris it is very popular, for which the 
economical woman will be thankful, 
for black covers a multitude of ward- 
rove defects. 

Color is not used to relieve the black 
gowns with the exception of a cream 
or gold streak about the collar, next to 
the face. 

Black velvet models are here and 
there in evidence, also coat and skirt 
affairs with fur trimmings and fancy 
braid trimmings. 
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Black cashe- 
mire de _ soie 
cleverly draped 
into a simple 
bodice, united 
by a girdle to a 
softly fulled 
skirt, is one of 
the new one- 
piece frocks. 
The low-cut 
bodice front of 
this gown is 
filled in .to the 
throat with 
sheer black 
chiffon laid | 
over coarse | 
mesh gold net, 
which in turn 
veiled fine 
cream net. 
Russian coats, 
straight or belt- 
ed, continue to 
obtain favor, 
and a lovely, 
quaint black 
costume, seen 
recently, had a 
knee-length 
coat of velvet, 
belted in with 
a leather girdle 





held by two 
huge barbaric 
clasps. 


Below the 
coat fell a full, 
soft, long skirt 
of some dull 
finish crepe, 
without trim- 
ming, although 
the bodice of the gown was delicately 
garnished with gold lace and touches 
of embroidery. 

Brocades, rich brocades, everywhere 
for evening wear. The solidity of this 
material has been greatly modified, so 
much that the designers are able to 
drape it with the lightness and supple- 
ness demanded of modern materials. I 
have in mind an old rose brocade, made 
on empire lines. It fell plainly and 
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clinging in front, but the skirt was 
slightly draped in back... The bodice 
was of fine dead white lace, trimmed 
with heavy gold embroidery. 

Another evening gown had a tunic 
of blue and silver brocade draped 
around the body and ending at 
the knees in front while falling low 
in the back. A yoke of gold net in 
turquoise silk and the full underskirt 
below the tunic was of this material. 
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Fur is a dominant note in the sartorial 


harmony of the season. It is used for 
trimming gowns of chiffon, lace, and 
mousseline and the beauty of these 
-combinations cannot be denied. A 
few judicious lines of fur will do 
_much to restore an otherwise passe 
gown. ‘ 

The most truly gorgeous evening 
coat is of tailless ermine trimmed with 
black and white ermine. Then there 
are wide-flowing capes of ermine, 
with hoods lined with flowered 
silk. 

Sealskin is now, and ever shall be, 
the smart thing for street wear, and the 
very good imitation seal is everywhere 
in demand. ‘The tall, slender Burne- 
Jones women are taking kindly to 
pelerines and dolmans made of the soft 
draping furs, and together with the 
huge muffs the graceful creatures are 
indeed picturesque. 


THE LAST THINGS TO BE 
REMEMBERED 


. After all is said and done, the ques- 
tion with every individual woman 
should be, not what is the most fash- 
ionable, but which of all the reigning 
fashions will suit me best. One may 
be gowned from top to toe in the most 
advance things possible and still look 
a fright. Women hopelessly beyond 
the pale of slenderness should religi- 
ously eschew any garment with 
curves, scallops, etc., and adhere 
strictly to perpendicular lines, If one 
is inclined to be flat-chested or angular, 
pile on the curves, in blouses, tail- 
ored suits or any out-door wrappings. 

In the matter of effect, one may sin 
with impunity in regard to the front of 
one’s gown, but to neglect the careful 
studying of back effects is fatal. A 
triple mirror.is an undeniable essential 
to the successfully gowned woman, and 
pins galore! One of the most attrac- 
tive women I know once confessed to 
me that all her hats had the trimming 
pinned on and at the same moment she 
raised an exquisite bertha and revealed 
to me that it was arranged with care- 
fully concealed pins. Sewing, she told 
me, was very often the death knell to 
graceful effects. 
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ARE “TIMES” “GOOD” OR “BAD” 


Of course we ought not to venture an 
opinion on this interesting topic, or 
rather we should meekly echo the 
opinions from the financial “experts” 
or the politicians. We should base our 
opinion on minute calculations of the 
new tariff provision, stock market fake 
sales, etc. 

If we might, however, venture an 
opinion that is based on none of these 


things, but upon the state of affairs. 


which we meet in our town to town 


visitations, we should say unhesitat- 
ingly that times are good and growing 


better. Factories are being enlarged, 
mill towns are casting about for addi- 
tional help, construction work on a 
large scale is being planned, and, if 
prices are abnormally high and the 
money market not perfectly satistac- 
tory, the substance of prosperity is so 
abundantly with us and our people are 
going to work and forgetting the rest 
with a determination to be prosperous 
that is certain to attain its end, regard- 
less of the mourners and disgruntled 
theorists. 


THE OFFICE OF DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY 


The election of Mr. Pelletier to the 


position of District Attorney of Suffolk 
County causes another quick shift in 
the personnelofthat important office. It 
is a position for which he appears to 
possess every qualification, but it is not 
our purpose to discuss that point. But 
the manner in which the change was 
made would seem to indicate altogether 
too much politics. 


The District Attorneyship is a some- 
what recent American invention. It 
is essentially a judicial position. Its 
holder should be absolutely free from 
any thought other than the faithful 
performance of his duties as the basis 
of continuance in office. The position 
seems to us to be fully as aloof 
from politics as the bench. On no 
other condition is its existence tol- 
erable. 

The United States is the only na- 
tion in the world possessing such an 
office, we believe, and the United 
States did very well without it for 
many years. Theoretically the office 
should exist, practically it is under 
trial, and Jeromeism, sensationalism, 
and politics are dangers to be avoided. 
Here is an opportunity for the New 
England political genius to assert 
itself in constructive leadership by the 
elevation of the office to its proper 
dignity. Mr. Pelletier’s position is 
strategic. He has an opportunity to 
stamp the office indelibly for good or 
ill. 


VERSE WORTH NOTING 


The Editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal some time since issued a 
complaint to the effect that no poetry 
(or very little) worth printing came 
to his desk. We do not doubt that 
the editorial office of the Journal is 
flooded with the usual deluge of ridicu- 
lous verse. 

At the same time much of a very 
high order is being written, and there 
is a crying need of a type of editorial 
recognition such as played so import- 
ant a part in the development of the 
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DETAIL SHOWS THE SUCCESSFUL LIGHTING OF THE BUILDING 


great names of American literature a 
generation ago. 

The following poem clipped from 
Youth’s Companion (which paper, 
by the way, is publishing more really 
good verse than any other publication 
in the country) is as truly poetic and 
as beautiful in its own way as any- 
thing of Longfellow’s or Whittier’s. 


THE SONG OF ISRAFEL 
By ZITELLA COCKE 


Oft have I dreamed of one sweet 
voice— 

The voice of Israfel. 

Sweetest among that radiant Host 
Who with Godhead dwell,— 

Before whose song archangels stand, 
All reverend and mute, 

For none can sing like Israfel— 
Whose heart-strings are a lute! 


And I have pondered deep and long, 
What might be his employ 

In that fair land of love and light, 
Of pure and endless joy. 

Mayhap ’tis his to soothe the souls 
Mocked by the world’s despite: 

To guide the feeble, fainting faith 
Through blackness of death’s night; 


Yet am I fain to think his song 
Hath still a holier task, 
So dear, so sweet, that heaven and 
earth 
May nothing better ask; 
To charm those precious little ones 
That slip from our embrace, 
Like whom, He said, we must be- 
come, 
If we would see His face! 


For man was good and woman fair, 
Yet God had still a best, 
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From ‘‘ THE GREAT SEA HORSE’’ BY ISABEL ANDERSON 


And of all things His hand creates, 
Children are loveliest. 

And aye, these infant voyagers 
Upon the unknown sea 

Shall sail with Pilot Israfel 
As on a mother’s knee: 


Bravest of all discoverers, 
What wonders they behold, 
What secrets hid from mortal ken, 
To their pure eyes unfold,— 
And all athrill with joy and love, 
They drink from wisdom’s well, 
And learn heaven’s holy mysteries 
In the song of Israfel! 





Mr. John Elliott has returned to us, 
for while Boston is only his city by 
adoption, we like to claim him as an 
adopted son. Mr. Elliott has taken a 
studio for the winter, and will remain 
here till he goes to Washington to su- 
perintend the installation of his Diana 
of the Tides in the new National Mu- 
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seum. The building is still uncom- 
pleted, and it is hoped that the large 
mural painting that made such an im- 
pression when it was exhibited in Rome 
last winter may be shown in Boston 
before it goes to its permament home 
in the great hall of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. Meanwhile Mr. Elliott has 
been busy in a new field, that of the il- 
lustrator. His strong decorative sense 
has found expression in the color draw- 
ings that illustrate “The Great Sea 
Horse,” a volume of fairy tales just 
published by Little & Brown. These 
drawings are made in colored pastel, a 
process that lends itself well to color 
reproduction. The boy on the fish re- 
produced above gives something of the 
spirit of the work, though of course the 
black and white can give no idea of the 
luminous color scheme which makes 
this masterly study of life under the 
sea a notable piece of decorative work. 
The range of subjects treated in the 
twenty-four drawings is very wide, 
from the iceberg of the King of the Ice 
Gnomes to the tropical coral island ris- 
ing from a translucent southern sea. 
The drawings are a new departure in 
illustration, perhaps their greatest 
charm is that subtlest of qualities—im- 
agination. They are the work of an 
idealist who has mastered the realist’s 
trick of drawing, and then has given 
the rein to his imagination and dared to 
paint not only what he sees, but what 
he dreams. tt is this that makes the 
artist the master, whatever his period, 
whatever his school, whatever the me- 
-dium through which he expresses his 
ideas. 

Mr. Elliott shows a rare fidelity to 
nature in the careful drawing of the 
trees, the seashore, the seaweed, the 
fish, the flowers, the little recalcitrant 
mouse. So faithful is this nature study, 
so convincing the rendering of the 
things we know, that the painter easily 
makes us feel that the pictures of the 
Great Sea Horse, with his webbed feet, 
the fairies, the giant, and the pinkies 
must be true also. If the things we 
know are so truly painted, we must 
take it for granted that the things we 
do not know, such as the airy palace of 
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soap bubbles held together by cobwebs, 
really look as he has painted them. 

The stories in this unique volume 
will be treated elsewhere in the NEw 
ENGLAND, but one word must be said, 
even here in the art column, of their 
great charm and spontaneity. The 
book is by Isabel Anderson, better 
known as Mrs. Larz Anderson, the 
first, let us hope, of many other books. 
It is the work of a young author, and 
is fairly bubbling over with youth, and 
fancy, and charm. Like Alexander, 
Mrs. Anderson sighs for new worlds 
to conquer. In the world of letters, as 
in other worlds, her bright presence is 
thrice welcome. 





Whatever doubts may have ex- 
isted—if there were any—as to the 
ability of the Boston play-houses to 
hold their own with the widespread 
interest manifested in the new opera 
house and its attractions, must have 
been dissipated by the attendance 
which the theatres have enjoyed thus 
far this season. 

That seats should have gone beg- 
ging to see Grace George or Lillian 

ussell was not to be expected, but 
that two old attractions, closing long 
and successful runs, “The Man from 


' Mississippi” at the Park, and “The 


Three Twins” at the Boston Theatre, 
should have no cause to complain of 
their houses and that two new attrac- 
tions, one entirely unknown, should 
actually break old records, is a little 
surprising and evidence sufficient, if 
any were needed, that the people never 
tire of seeing a good play. 

The last two entertainments above 
referred to were Elsie Janis in “The 
Fair Co-Ed” at the Colonial and “The 
Love Cure” at the Tremont Theatre. 
The first of these, “The Fair Co-Ed,” 
would be called a very clever college 
play even without its star attraction. 
With Elsie Janis it is irresistible. 
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HATTIE WILLIAMS WHO APPEARS IN ‘‘DETECTIVE SPARKES’’ AT THE HOLLIS 


“The Love Cure” at the Tremont, 
which is still on the boards and gain- 
ing in popularity with every produc- 
tion, is one of the best of Savage’s 
musical productions. It is full of 
clever little hits that have taken hold 
of the popular fancy. 

Beginning Monday night, Nov. 29th, 
Miss Elsie Ferguson opens at the Tre- 
mont in Channing Pollock’s greatest 


comedy success, “Such A _ Little 
Queen,” under management of Henry 
B. Harris. 

Hattie Williams in “Detective 
Sparkes,” at the Hollis, will be a very 
strong attraction. Miss Williams is 
a great favorite with Boston theatre- 
goers, and may count implicitly on 
acting before full houses whenever she 
brings her mimic world to a Boston 
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LInA ABAKBANEL, IN ‘‘ THE LOVE CuURE”’ 


stage. She is one of those rare 
comediennes whose farcical exaggera- 
tions always stop at just the right 
point. They leave a laugh and a 
flavor of good will that is worth going 
out of an evening to obtain. 

At the Colonial Max Rogers in “The 
Young Turk” will be the new play. 
It is a Paris-laid musical production. 
The hero breaks the bank at Monte 
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Carlo and does all kinds of things, in- 
cluding occupying the Sultan’s throne! 
Bostonians will be interested in the 
“Boston—1915” opera which Theodore 
Friebus, one of the star actors of the 
John Craig Stock Company, is _pre- 
paring for presentation at the Castle 
Square Theatre Christmas week. 
Written on trains and between matinee 
and evening performances and at all 
kinds of odd moments, this opera, the 
production of the infinitesimal hours 
of leisure that fall to the lot of a popu- 
lar actor, is said to possess merits that 
give it a very high rank as an artistic 
opera. It will deserve to be well sus- 


tained by Boston people. 





BOSTON OPERA A . BRILLIANT 
SUCCESS 


A wave of satisfaction and relief 
swept over the musical circles of Bos- 
ton and vicinity with the first few 
productions of standard operas in the 
new Boston Opera House. 

Acoustically perfect, audience and 
singers alike pronounced it. The 
great Constantino pronounces it the 
finest audience room that he in the 
capacity of a singer has been called 
upon to fill. Other singers of world 
experience support the statement. 

The wonderful stage has made pos- 
sible scenic effects of great beauty. 
This feature is certain to score even 
more brilliantly. It will surprise 
most people to learn that two hun- 
dred thpusand dollars worth of 
special machinery was installed under 
the floor of that wonderful stage. 

But I think that when it comes to 
the long back looks of history it will 
be that little home-made chorus and 
home-made ballet that will loom up 
as the largest achievements of the new 
movement—that and the successful 
performance of leading grand opera 
roles by what may fairly be called 
“home talent.” 














The ballet school is so successful 
that it has already been imitated in 
New York. The chorus draws an 
abundance of fine material from local 
sources, at least of female voices. It 
is still necessary to import male 


singers. But the American chorus 
girl and the American ballet dancer 
are no longer stageland dreams, but 
accomplished facts. 

The success of Miss Leverini and 
of Miss Pierce and Miss Powell are 
very notable achievements not only 
of individual ability but of the man- 
agement that successfully brought out 
these and other promising debutantes. 

That the great singers should have 
risen to the occasion was to be ex- 
pected, and other similar strictly pro- 
fessional and always purchasable re- 
sults, but that these developments of 
local material should have been suc- 
cessful is the point that we would 
select as the crowning achievement of 
Mr. Russell’s managership. 

We should not, however, neglect to 
say that such artistic successes as the 
productions of “Lakme” and “La 
Boheme” prove that Mr. Russell is 
able to produce that unity and totality 
of effect that is the crowning achieve- 
ment of grand opera staging. 

Personally, Mr. Russell’s affability 
and unfailing sympathy successfully 
meet the difficult and innumerable 
frictions and complications of a newly 
organized movement. 
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HOLIDAY JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS 


Little, Brown & Company are 
covering the field of Juvenile Fiction 
not only extensively but most effec- 
tively this year. We notice among 
their list a number of books at once 
delightfully interesting and whole- 
some. There is a most fascinating 
journey of the imagination in store 
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for youthful readers of the “Little 
People Everywhere” series, by Etta 
McDonald and Julia Dalyrymple. 
These volumes, numbering a dozen in 
all, are most attractively bound in red, 
using as front cover a scene typical of 
the. country in which the story occurs. 
There is “Manuel in Mexico,” “Ume’ 
San in Japan,” “Kathleen in Ireland,” 
etc. They are very attractive Christ- 
mas books at sixty cents each. 

“The Wide-awake Girls in Win- 
sted,” by Katharine Ruth Ellis, is a 
story of exceptional charm for girls 
in their teens. It is full of genuine 
girlish enthusiasm and situations of 
home life that are inspiring and es- 
pecially human. This book retails for 
$1.50. 

“Story Land” is one of the very 
best books for little folks that can be 
had. The little tots may travel with 
the story-book children into all lands 
and see the strangest of things, such 
as the little Hollanders scrubbing 
their wooden shoes, etc., and of won- 
ders there are not a few. 

“Polly and Dolly,” by Mary Fran- 
ces Blaisdell, is suitable for tots from 
five to seven to read themselves. The 
sentences are short and the print is 
large and clear. There are four chil- 
dren and their dog, Jack, who have 
the most delightfully happy times. 
Polly and Dolly go to a sewing school 
and learn to sew and Ted and Ned 
make a tent in the pine woods. The 
book is illustrated and retails for sixty 
cents. 





THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART 


Miss Rickert’s fiction is never thin 
for lack of either material or thought. 
This does not mean that her work is 
to be taken too solemnly. Her books 
never forget their great business of 
entertaining. Nevertheless they are to 
be taken seriously as the conscientious 
labor of one who has been called to 
the work with a very clear and un- 
mistakable call. 

“The Beggar in the Heart” describes 
some London experiences of a Paris- 
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trained American girl whose uncle is 
an American artist resident in Paris. 


After rescuing her from orphanhood in. 


a New England home of old-time 
narrowness, this worthy gentleman 
gives his protege a Paris convent 
schooling and the freedom of the 
world in general. Finding herself, at 
his death, more orphaned than ever 
and on the verge of destitution, she 
turns Londonward, where the enforced 
sale of some of her uncle’s art treasures 
brings temporary financial relief and 
the acquaintance of Lord Wharton. 
All this is by way of introduction-and 
occupies but a few pages, leaving us 
as a residuum “Petty-Zou” herself, her 
little studio in a model housing-prob- 
lem London tenement, her lowly neigh- 
bors and Lord Wharton, who quickly 
assumes the important role of lover. 
But Petty-Zou is deeply engaged in 
her comradeship of toil and helpfulness 
with the poor folk about her and, be- 
sides, imagines that she sees that her 
marriage to Lord Wharton-is not to 
his interest, which obstacle her New 
England conscience renders insuper- 
able, for a time—but that is telling 
and we do not wish to “spoil” this 
book for any inquiring reader. 

It is Miss Rickert’s clear insight 
into Petty-Zou’s heart and her inimit- 
able character sketches from London 
tenement-house life that constitute the 
charm of the book—or rather it is 
these as they are illuminated and 
sweetened by Miss Rickert’s large- 
hearted and pure-hearted way of look- 
me them. 

he book, though full of life-trage- 
dies, is never falsely tragic. It has a 
saving salt of humor and is always 
entertaining. Petty-Zou makes the 
most of her own contradictions and 
Miss Rickert never fails to see the 
fun of it all. All told,-“The Beggar 
in the Heart” is, perhaps, the strong- 
est novel of the season. 





“THE SOUTHERNER” 
BEING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF NICHOLAS WORTH 

It is as an absorbingly interesting 
story that the “Southerner” first wins 
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our attention. The traditional charm 
of the southland lurks in its delightful 
phrasing and in its all-pervading 
humor. With the barest thread of 
romance, with no strongly empha- 
sized hero or heroine, the book accom- 
plishes a feat of sheer enchantment by 
making the ideal of one man the heart 
of a plot and his devotion to the south 
the love theme of a novel. They are, 
of course, more charmingly depicted 
characters with the breath of love, 
humor, and tenderness upon them; 
there are most dramatic scenes and 
incidents, and there is a real heroine 
and a romance, but the whole situa- 
tion is the best romance. It is a reve- 
lation to us of an almost new world, 
a record of universal struggle of hu- 
man life; it is the autobiography not 
of Nicholas Worth, but of the New 
South. 

For unpretentious as the novei as- 
sumes to be, the compass of the en- 
tire story is amazing. It ranges from 
the keenest and most humorous appre- 
ciation of the foibles of southern soci- 
ety to the most strenuous battle against 
its evils, all with the utmost kindliness 
of spirit and penetrating impartiality. 
It is a novel of the Civil War, but of 
its effect, not of its progress. The 
first scene presents the breathless in- 
terest of two boys at the railroad 
station when the war sends home its 
dead to be buried; almost the last 
scene presents the insane asylum 
which has buried those whom the 
kindly grass has not yet covered. The 
hero’s father dies, not in battle, but 
in the dastardly aftermath of battle, 
which turned the scum of camp fol- 
lowers into burglars and highwaymen. 
Over the’entire story falls the shadow 
of the Civil War, yet strange to say 
the book is not sad. It is inspiring 
with the efforts of the sons of the Con- 
federacy to bring out of the throes 
of war and emancipation the New 
South. 

“The Southerner,” one comes slowly 
to see, is neither an apology nor a de- 
fence, but an explanation. It is the 
really thrilling effort of a nation to 
rise above sore defeat and adjust itself 














to a life entirely strange. 
political struggles which use the black 
peril and the loyalty to the veterans 
as election levers, the hero struggles 
to introduce the vital life of new 
thought—the education of both black 
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and white. “The Southerner” is 
aflame with a rebellion against poli- 
tical conditions which echoes the cry 
of Judge Lindsey, and with a practi- 
cal demonstration in fiction of the con- 
clusions of the organized charities of 
the day. The solvent of the south in- 
dustrial education centered about the 
growth and manufacture of cotton. 
Pre-eminently the book is a live one 
of social progress as well as a mag- 
nificent interpretation of the past fifty 
years of recovery. 

To place the story, however, in the 
category of the sociological or problem 
novel is unfair to the large and unsec- 
tional spirit of the author. His work 
is significant as an expression of the 
modern southern loyalty to the en- 
‘tire union. 

There is a cry to the North not to 
brand upon these states the title of 
Southern, that perpetuates in them the 
sectional consciousness and keeps men 
from becoming citizens of the whole 
republic. 

The hero himself applies a northern 
education to southern conditions, and 
pronounces the intellectual atmcs- 
phere of New England the freest and 
most congenial that he ever breathed, 
but he protests against the northern 
attitude toward the color question and 
the northern emphasis on sectiona! dis- 
tinctions. 

With his fiat that the negro ques- 
tion is not a problem but a state of 
society, the North may or may not 
agree, but it cannot fail to pay def- 
.erence to the opinion of a progressive 
and patriotic southern citizen of the 
republic. 

The book must be read to get a fair 
conception of its fulness of life, and 
it is a book to be read by north, east, 
south, and west, student, reformer, and 
dilettante. Whether it is a permanent 
expression of one phase of southern 
growth, it is impossible to say, but 
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this at least is true; it is an expression 
of present conditions and ideals with 
which no thoughtful American can 
afford to be unfamiliar. 

“The Southerner,” a novel. 
day, Page & Co., $1.20. 


SUSANNA AND SUE 

There is an autumn design upon 
the cover of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s new book, “Susanna and Sue,” 
but there is no hint of decadence in her 
powers. Rather the distinctively 
feminine tenderness of her spirit has 
ripened into the full sweetness of ma- 
turity. No play of humor or pathos 
in this latest book of hers can ever 
equal her own work in the “Bird’s 
Christmas Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” 
or the “Story of Patsy”; those are the 
Wiggin classics, sprung from youth 
and quick flowing sympathy; but the 
serenity and gentle charity of Susanna 
and Sue are as full and mellow as the 
ripened fruits of autumn. 

It is an ideal Christmas season book, 
this beautiful holiday edition. The 
entire story is pervaded by the tran- 
quillity of the Shaker settlement to 
which the discouraged wife goes for 
comfort with her little daughter, and all 
the characters come out of storm and 
sorrow with the peace and good- 
will of Christmas joy. The charm- 
ing color illustrations by Alice Barber 
Stephens are a pure prodigality. There 
is no better nerve tonic for the wearied 
reader than a temporary residence in 
Shakerdom with thoughtful Susanna 
and irresponsible Sue. 

Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50 net. 


“Janet at Odds,” by Anna Chapin 
Ray, is a story of a true, earnest girl 
who is as charming as she is “true 
blue.” She conducts a boarding house 
for her friends during a summer in 
Quebec and many a trial does she 
have in trying to keep it a pleasant and 
congenial house-party. he book is 
bound in cloth and retails at $1.50. 


MORE JUVENILES 


“The Betty Baird Series,” by Anna 
Hamlin Meikel, numbers three vol- 
umes in all. 


Double- 
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The latest of these is “Betty Baird’s 
Golden Year,” in which the delightful 
Betty is a little woman bravely work- 
ing at her profession and making her 
home a center of useful interests. 
These books retail for $1.50 per vol- 
ume. 

“For the Norton Name,” by Hollis 
Godfrey, is the first story in a new 
series of books for boys, entitled “The 
Young Captains of Industry.” The 
story is that of a young man using 
his college acquirements and his na- 
tive resourcefulness to save from de- 
struction the business of his father. 

“Wonderful Little Lives,” by Julia 
Augusta Schwartz, is the story of the 
grasshopper, the earthworm, the 
spider, etc., told in an entertaining 
and sympathetic way. 

“Life in the Greenwood” is the 
newest volume in “The Open Road 
Library,” compiled and edited by 
Marion F. Lansing. This series is al- 
most unique in giving authentic ver- 
sions of the best tales of time-honored 
tradition. ‘The illustrations are sim- - 
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ple, often humorous, and always artis- 
tic. The type is large and clear. 
“Life in the Greenwood” is the story 
of Robin Hood retold in a way that 
preserves all of the original flavor. 
The book is attractively bound and 


retails for thirty-five cents. It is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company. 
“The Garden of Eden,’ by Dean 


George Hodges, is a series of Old 
Testament stories retold in charming 
and sympathetic style for children to 
whom its fascination will make a 
strong appeal. It has a pictorial cover 
in blue and green, a frontispiece in 
color, and numerous illustrations. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

“Old Harbor,” a story whose scene 
is Newburyport, is one of the best 
written books of the season. The 
author, William John Hopkins, has 
succeeded in making the reader feel 
a remarkable intimacy with the char- 
acters. It is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. at $1.25, and shoyld 
be of especial interest to New Eng- 
landers. 
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EXETER, N. H. 
Editor New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


The Exeter Board of Trade was or- 
ganized in April, 1889, and from that 
time to the present has been influen- 
tial in shaping public opinion and in 
advancing the mercantile and manu- 
facturing interests of the town. For 
the past few years the Board has taken 
a less active part in the business affairs 
of the town because of the activity of 
a merchants’ association which as- 


sumed substantially the same province. 

At this time members of the old 
Board feel that it is now wise to re- 
vive the activity of this organization 
and add to its membership. There 
is a feeling that, with reviving busi- 
ness throughout the country, this 
town must make an effort for greater 
growth and exploit its many natural 
advantages. It is felt that the Board 
of Trade, representing all the busi- 
ness interests of the town, is best fitted 
for this work, and the lively interest 











now shown by its members and the 
business men generally augurs well 
for success along these lines. 

Few New England towns enjoy the 
national reputation of Exeter, but 
comparatively few of those who know 
the town for its beauty and atttractive- 
ness as a home town realize the un- 
usual advantages the town possesses 
as a site for manufacturing. There 
are many who forget that Exeter is 
a seaport, the Squamscott River being 
navigable from the sea to the heart 
of the town where schooners, sailing 
direct from Philadelphia, unload coal 
within 500 feet of our town hall. The 
Exeter Station of the Western Div. 
of the B. & M. R. R. is only fifty-one 
miles from Boston and several express 
trains daily make this trip in one hour 
and a quarter. There are a number 
of the best of sites for manufacturing 
buildings on level land along the line 
of the railroad. The town has ex- 
cellent trolley service to and along 
the famous Hampton and Rye beaches 
and connecting with electric road ser- 
vices to Boston, Portland, and beyond. 
We have some undeveloped water power 
of value and a very excellent electric 
power service which is available for 
small or large manufacturers. Exeter, 
moreover, is awake for new enterprises 
and will meet in a generous spirit any 
overtures for the establishment of per- 
manent manufacturing industries. 


Very truly, 


DANA W. BAKER, 
Secretary Exeter Board of Trade. 





WHERE HARTFORD EXCELS 


There was competition recently be- 
tween half a dozen New England 
cities for a foreign industry which 
would give employment to 2000 hands 
in the manufacture of a near silk 
fabric: Hartford after winning the 
contest lost the plant because the 
owners of the land best suited to the 
requirements would not sell. They 
had other objects in view for their 
property, at least some of them did. 
Others could not be induced to even 
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put a price on their holdings. Plenty 
of other sites could be found, but the 
essential of a water supply of approxi- 
mately 750,000 gallons a day was 
missing, so the industry located in the 
West. 

It will be interesting to know in 
what particulars Hartford excelled 
twenty other cities, for in the final 
test the advantages of that number 
were considered. In the first place the 
visitors from over the seas said it was 
the cleanest, smartest, and most up-to- 
date community they had visited on 
this side of the Atlantic. They argued 
that a city whose exterior appearance 
was the embodiment of progressive- 
ness must be inhabited by a people 
of superior intelligence, and that 
qualification was much desired in the 
employee. 

They said that in none of the other 
cities visited had the price for elec- 
tric current for power purposes been 
as low as in Hartford. It was actu- 
ally 125 per cent lower than the Spring- 
field, Mass., rate. So interested were 
they in this particular advantage that 
the company’s engineer asked to be 
shown over the plant of the Hartford 
Electric Company, in order that he 
might see how the power was pro- 
duced at such a low figure. He was 
satisfied after his trip that no city 
in the East, except perhaps Buffalo 
with its Niagara, could compete with 
Hartford in this particular. In some 
important essentials the equipment of 
this company is not excelled by any 
other city in America. This power ad- 
vantage is so pronounced that the in- 
stalling of a steam engine in a new 
factory in this vicinity is a genuine 
curiosity. 

The visitors found that our trans- 
portation facilities were at least equal 
to those of the other places they ex- 
amined; that banking conditions were 
better than in the majority of cities of 
our size; that our educational facili- 
ties were unsurpassed. For these rea- 
sons they decided to invest approxi- 
mately $750,000 in Hartford. Unfor- 
tunately, after passing a severe com- 
petitive examination, the industry went 
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elsewhere because of hitch over the 

particular strip of land desired. 

Hartford swallowed its disappoint- 
ment. It found several other concerns 
anxious to come in and the Board of 
Trade is now negotiating with these, 
with the hope of. getting two of them 
before the new year is very old. 

In the meanwhile the board found 
other things to keep it busy. The 
depot of the N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 
here was minus in many ways. A 
committee went. to New Haven and 
held a conference with President Mel- 
len, the outcome of which will be the 
expenditure of about $40,000 in mak- 
ing the required improvements. Our 
Board of Trade is alive and active. I[t 
is framing a program for next year 
which, if successful, will add much 
to the development and picturesque- 
ness of the “Queen City of New Eng- 
land.” The publicity work of the year 
has been devoted chiefly to the circu- 
lation of the municipal A B’'C. Neat 
and attractive cards containing much 
statistical information are to be found 
in all of the business houses and public 
buildings. A special edition is now 
being printed for the schools, upon re- 
quest of the teachers. The card is as 
follows: 

A B C of Hartford 

A—rea—18 miles. 

B—ank clearings, 1908—$166,906,324.25. 

C—apitol of state and county seat. 

D—eath rate per thousand, 1908—12.21. 

E—lectric light power 1% to 6 cts. Kw. 
hour; House 11 Kw. 

F—ire department—3 steam propellers; 9 
horse engines; 15 engine houses; I 
chemical; 13 combinations; 4 hook 
and ladders; 138 permanent men. 

G—as—85 to 95 cents per 1000 cubic feet. 

H—as 157 passenger trains daily, also a 
steamboat line to New York City. 

I—s on two divisions of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Roalroad 
system. 

J—ust midway between New York and Bos- 
ton. 

K—eeps thousands of workmen employed 
in 60 modern factories. 

L—ighted by 820 arc and 100 twin series 
incandescent lamps. 

M—ore skilled mechanics than any other 
city of its size in the country. 
N—umber of public parks and squares 17, 
having an area of about 655 acres, 
about 19 of which is water. This does 
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not include Keney Park of 680 acres, 
at present in the care of trustees, but 
which will eventually revert to the 
city. 

O—ne college, 2 seminaries, 4 libraries, 1 
high and manual training school, 18 
grammar schools. 

P—opulation 112,000 in 1909. Increase since 
1900, 32,000. 

Q—ueen city of New England, a metro- 
polis of opportunity. 

R—egular police force 105; supernumeraries 
120. Automobile patrol system. 
S—eventeen insurance companies, 5 trust 
companies, 4 savings banks, 9 national 

banks. 

T—ax—18 mills; school tax average 4 mills 
additional. : 
U—nites most thriving suburban towns in 

the country. 

V—aluation of assessed property approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

W-—ater department is self-sustaining, re- 
ceiving from water rates $30,000 to 
$40,000 each year above interest on 
bonds and all expenses. Water shed 
comprises about 1014 square miles. 
Has a gravity system. 

X—amine Hartford’s available factory and 
residential sites. 

Y—M. C. A—building and institute splen- 

didly equipped. 

Z—one of industry, wealth, refinement, and 
education. 

(Published by Board of Trade) 
THOS. J. KELLY. 


BURLINGTON (VT.) NOTES 

In the next few months there will be 
more building than in several years 
past. Among the buildings will be one 
with modernly equipped offices and a 
theatre. 

President Buckham of the Univer- 
sity has appointed a committee to con- 
sider the question of university exten- 
sion courses. 

A Symphony Orchestra has been or- 
ganized, and the first concert will be 
given at the Strong Theatre on Novem- 
ber 26. The undertaking has a firm 
financial support, and much interest is 
shown in the project. 

The Commercial Club has appointed 
a committee of fifteen to confer with 
our railroads with the view of having 
a new union railroad station. 

Collector of Customs C. H. Darling 
lately entertained. the members of the 
Ethan Allen Club with an illustrated 
lecture on “Arctic Explorations.” 

JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY, 
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THE BIGELOW STUDIOS 


By WILDER D. QUINT 


O be a good Bostonian one 


must always believe that his 

city is, at any given time, 
the center of at least one of the fine 
arts,’ was the pleasant and not too 
modest dictum of a rarely mellow 
citizen of the town of the three hills, 
who flourished for the delight of 
literature during a considerable part 
of the last century. 

If that belief were the final re- 
quisite, it were easy to be a good 
3ostonian at almost any _ period 
since 1790, when Copley was the 
foremost portrait painter in Ameri- 
ca; in 1810, when Bulfinch’s exqui- 
sitely graceful lines put our archi- 
tecture on a new plane, and again in 
the 70’s, when Richardson’s _in- 
fluence radiating from Trinity’s 
mighty Romanesque arches domin- 
ated the builders of churches and 
libraries all over the country; in 
the long period of blossoming of 
that matchless garden of poesy, 
philosophy, fiction, and history that 
made all the world catch its breath 
at the scent, and in the more recent 
days of sculptural glories upheld 
by such men as Kitson, Donahoe, 
French, and the rest. 

At no single decade within a hun- 
dred years has Boston known ab- 
solute barrenness of artistic expres- 
sion, and rarely any period when 
the Philistine of the outer world 
could stand up = squarely 
and deny her pre-eminence 
in some one line of the 
crystallizing of beauty into 
concrete form. The past, 
at least, is secure. 

What of to-day? Is it 





the old glory has utterly departed? Is 


he to be easily convinced that his 
town is in decadence where fine arts 
are concerned? Must he let super- 
cilius Mr. Gotham or flamboyant 
Mr. Chicago crowd him out of his 
seat in the temple? It is not neces- 
sary. 

He need only point to music, for 
instance. He knows, or can soon 
learn, that his Symphony Orchestra 
is the peer, if not the over-lord, of 
any in the world; that his Conserva- 
tory leads all in the country; that 
his newly erected Opera House is 
the best in North America. So with 
many other of his possessions. His 
new Art Museum excels all others 
in the United States in dignified 
beauty and commodious conven- 
ience. His park system is wnap- 
proached in this hemisphere. His 
Charles River Basin will soon 
rival any similar work across the 
seas. And he may comfortably 
preach the gospel that all these 
things bespeak an impulse that is 
thoroughly alive and merely seek- 
ing expression in different ways 
from the old. 

Such an impulse need not in- 
evitably be spectacular. One potter 
with inspiration has made the name 
of many an old-world town stand 
for art throughout the years. One 
genius in gold or silver-working 
may render an age glori- 
ous. One man with a new 
thought in the bend of a 
chair leg may create a 
permanent school. So in 
the hundreds of manifes- 
tations of personal or 


written that the aforesaid sronze FLoor staNparp household adornment, art 


good Bostonian must look 
sheépish and admit that 
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may work as truly in some 
specialized form for the 
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beautifying of the home as in pompous 
temples or canvases blazing with the 
colors mixed by genius. 

Take the story of the lamp as an ex- 
ample. Greece and Rome did not dis- 
dain to put their most artistic thought 
into its making. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, they made it serve a double pur- 
pose of illumination. So, too, did the 
artisans of 
the Middle 
Ages. But 
with the ad- 
vent of gas 
and coal oil, 
inspiration 
along this 
line seemed 
to cease, and 
for many 
years it stood 


still. Hor- 
rors were 
perpetrated 


in the name 
of light. Not 
sO very many 
years ago it 
was consid- 
ered rather 
decorative to 
include in 
one’s draw- 
ing room the 
figure of a 
lavishly 
gilded maid- 
en rearin 

aloft an oil 


bouquet or a | 
tree, the 
whole sur- 
mounted 
with a globe, 
“hand paint- 
ed,” with all the hues of the spectrum, 
and a few never found there. Even ex- 
pensive productions were often ghastly. 
Art had lost itself for the moment so 
far as this once noble form of expres- 
sion was concerned. But the Renais- 
sance was already stirring. 








and needles. 





BIGELOW STUDIOS LAMP 


Shade of pearl opalescent glass with irregular border of pine cones 
The Standard is of Bronze. 
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To-day, so great is the change, de- 
signing and making lamps is one of 
Boston’s notable accomplishments. As 
much thought, taste, and creative gen- 
ius is put into the process as in any pos- 
sible manifestation of high endeavor, 
and you may go through the fascinat- 
ing rooms of the Bigelow Studios, 
where the producing of lamps has be- 
come a speci- 
alty, with a 
feeling of 
conviction 
that art for 
art’s sake 
rules. this 
domain of 
beauty. 

a se 8 
unique ex- 
perience to 
find oneself 
transported 
in a fraction 
of a minute 
from the 
throngs and 
the clangor 
of Boston’s 
congested 
streets to the 
sudden calm, 
the peaceful 
beauty of 
the Bigelow 
Studios. 
Strangely 
enough,—un- 
less it be a 
trick of the 
imagination, 
helped on by 
the repose of 
the surround- 
ings, — all 
noise ceases, 
though not 
many feet 
away street traffic is at flood tide. 
Soft, rich carpets mute every footfall ; 
the dark, wainscoted walls, with here 
and there pillars of the same wood, as 
one room opens to another, are per- 
fect in their way. 

At first only a dull gleam or two of 
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color, a long, faraway vista, with an 
occasional suggestion of flower or 
lighter tessellated tops. Then, at a 
touch, there blossoms into the sight a 
whole garden of color, which soon re- 
solves itself into scores of beautiful 
lamps on massive tables admirably 
adapted for the display. The harmony 
of tints and designs is notable; not a 
jarring note is struck, nor is there any 
suggestion of over-accentuation of 
color or mistaken adaptation of illu- 
minated shade to its base. Of these 
latter is a great variety—pottery of 
many sorts, Japanese vases, rare pieces 
of unique charm, and, most significant 
of all, because showing the new crea- 
tive work to fullest advantage, stand- 
ards of bronze produced in the Studios. 


LIBRARY LAMP 
Shade of mottled shell white 
glass with Grecian border in am- 
ber. The Standard is of Bronze. 


By Permission 
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Here two distinct arts unite, and the 
result is most. happy. Surely no hap- 
hazard meeting this, no chance ac- 


quaintance, but the fruition of thought 
and training and the intuition that art 
bestows on its chosen disciples. 

The creation of a Bigelow Studios 






















BIGELOW LAMP 


Blossoms of hand mold- 
ed glass with foliage in 
rich greens and browns. 
Background of pale blue. 
The Standard is of Bronze. 


By Permission 
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lamp is a fascinating study, and in the 
pursuance of it we find certain definite 
principles clearly outlined and rigidly 
adhered to. We see a new theory 
worked out to results at once elegant 
and practical. We soon recognize that 
the one great object of Mr. Homer L,. 
Bigelow, the head and guiding spirit of 
the Studios since its inception, has 
been to produce a shade that should 
delight the eye by its artistic appeal, 
and still be capable of diffusing a soft 
light throughout the room. We shall 
discover that the predominance of deli- 
cate tints is notable; the multi-colored 
products of other years are here con- 
spicuous by their absence; in fact, it 
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may be said that in most patterns the 
delicately traced ornamentation is util- 
ized solely to temper the severity of a 
plain opalescent shade. It is the pos- 
session of qualities such as these that 
has made the products of the Studios 
a factor throughout the world. 

Let us follow the practical steps 
in making a shade. After the con- 


tour is decided upon a solid wooden 
Upon 


model of it is carefully built. 
feo om s 
painted a 
portionof 
the intended 
pattern — a 
bit of inter- 
twining leaf- 
age, a frag- 
ment of Gre- 
cian border, 
or a group of 
roses, all laid 
on to simu- 
late pieces of stained glass, 
with their soldered frame- 
work. This partial design 
must be approved, often al- 
tered, perhaps almost re- 
recreated. Infinite pains are 
taken at this point of the 
shade’s career, for here it is 
most surely given its decid- 
ing touch. 

The design finally fixed, 
little paper patterns are cut 
representing every separate 
piece of the design. Some- 
times there are hundreds of 
them, and confusion worse 
confounded would result 
were not each one of them 
numbered to correspond 
with numbers of the wooden 
model of the shade, or 
“chuck,” as it is technically called, and 
upon which the completed design is 
painted. These pieces, together with 
the “chuck,” now go to the cutter, a 
highly important man in the process 
of the art shade. 

Meanwhile has begun the search for 
the opalescent glass that shall carry 
out the color scheme of the design to 
practical perfection. To see this search 


Bronze. 
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is stimulating. In the light and airy 
workshop of the Bigelow Studios are 
many racks filled with great sheets of 
the material of every conceivable mix- 
ture of tints, mottled and streaked as 
chance brought them from the fusion 
of the glass foundry, where they have 
all been selected personally by the 
head of the Studios. A score of 
these sheets may be laid under tribute 
to make a single shade, so imperious is 
the demand 
for exact and 
harmonious 
reproduction 
of the de- 
sign. 

The cutter 
as has been 
inferred, is 
no mere 
wielder of 
the diamond 
point. He 
must be an artist as well. 
He must have a _ highly 
trained color sense and a 
knowledge of what opales- 
cent glass will do when sub- 
jected to an interior light. 
So he makes his rounds 
among the racks with dclil- 
eration and judgment. Of 
course he is to be guided, 
for at first he cuts only a 
small number of pieces with 
his little paper patterns as 
models, and awaits the in- 
spection of Mr. Bigelow. 


BIGELOW STUDIOS LAMP ‘That resulting favorably, he 


Shade, white faintly tinted ; ; , 
wna waite faintly tiated proceeds on his skilful way, 


heni molded glass with foli- cutting from the thick sheets 
* agein contrast. Standard of 


.. With the utmost dexterity 
bits of glass of every con- 
ceivable shape and often as 

small as the finger nail. Sometimes, to 

get a desired effect of color, he cuts 
into an entire sheet for the single tiny 
piece that is needed. And so, with his 
painted model before him, and his bits 
of paper as guides, he goes serenely 
along his appointed way, performing 
admirably his part in the general 
scheme of things. 

Now the bits of glass have all 
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assumed their allotted shapes. But 
they have not yet passed their final ex- 
amination. o do that they must 
prove to the head of the Studios that 
their individual shading is correct, and 
that the ensemble of color tones is har- 
monious. This test is aided by a very 
ingenious contrivance originated by 
the Studios, called the illuminating 
box. A large mirror is set at an angle 
behind a window partly made of pris- 
matic _ glass, 
and over this 
is a sheet of 
ordinary 
transparent 
glass. As- 
sembledon 
this plate in 
a circle the de- 
finate result of 
all the pieces 
as they will ul- 
timately be af- 
fected by light is at once 
foreseen. Rejections of small 
offenders. and substitution of 
other pieces for greater har-. 
mony or to attain a desired 
effect end the color examina- 
tions of the scores of candi- 
dates for place in the finished 
shade. They must now pass 
through the adept fingers of 
a young woman whose duty it 
is to bind the edges of each 
seperate fragment of glass | 
with the thinnest of brass foil 
—only one-thousandth of an | 
inch thick, they tell you in the 

shop. With a rapidity amaz- 


it may happen, with its bind- 
ing of yellow metal, made 
necessary as a base for the 
solder that later on is to unite them all 
in the fully made lamp shade. One 
wonders just how much training the 
fingers require to perform with such 
unerring accuracy. It is merely digi- 
tal alertness, to be sure, and yet, as the 
glittering bits come from the operator’s 
hands with bewildering speed, there 






BIGELOW LAMP ’ 
The contrast in this the large number of pieces 
° : t , . . 
ing to the onlooker this young ate petals and the mel. before him that particular 
woman encases each flower or lowtoned sepalsisanota- bit whose color and shape 


ble example of congruity. ° > 
leaf, or square, or crescent, aS The Standard is of Bronze. marks it as belonging to a 
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seems to be something very like mental 
processes in the selecting and carrying 
through of each part of the task. 

A moment more and you see a shade 
begin to assume its allotted form. Over 
in one corner sits a man at a curious 
machine, with an iron standard fas- 
tened securely to the floor. On it ata 
convenient angle and so arranged as to 
revolve at the will of the operator, is 
the wooden block model of the shade 
whose for- 
tunes we have 
been following 
with so much 
interest. On 
a table close 
at hand is a 
soldering pot 
and irons. 
Nearby, also, 
are the brass- 
bound pieces 
of opalescent 
glass that are to be made 
one. 

If the design is a simple 
one, the man who unites the 
component parts of the shade 
soldering them lightly to- 
gether, needs no _ further 
guidance than his own eye. 
But with the intricate flower 
and leaf creation the case is 
very different, and the work- 
man must have recourse to 
the painted “chuck,” or de- 
sign, for his better apprecia- 
tion of the desired effect. 
He must sort from _ out 


certain position on the block 
model. 

Slowly and carefully he begins 
to place his bits of many tinted glass 
where their shapes will unite. You 
think of one of those cut-up puzzles 
now so dearly loved by the seeker for 
amusement, and you speculate as to 
whether this calm and impassive-faced 
artisan finds enjoyment besides the 
good workman’s satisfaction in his 
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task. To a child it would be a pleasure, 
perhaps, but the child could never rea- 
lize the perfect felicity of beholding a 
task assume its final proportion under 
his hands. Does the workman? One 
might ask him, but his answer would 
probably throw little light on his real 
sentiments in the matter. Perhaps he 
scarcely knows himself. 

But one thing he does know to the 
perfection that may well stimulate us 
all to the better performance of a duty 
—and that is his own particular craft. 
Watch him. After he has entirely 
welded together the parts of the shade, 
his most extraordinary work is to be 
done, that 
which is called 
“floating” in 
the language of 
the trade. This 
process consists 
of raising a per- 
fectly moulded, 
half-round 
thread of lead 
to cover the 
crudeness of 
the first sold- 
ering, and it 
gives the fin- 
ished appear- 
ance to the cor- 
rectly made 
shade. 

Seizing his 
pointed iron, 
hot from the 
forced gas 
flame at his side, and holding a 
thin strip of solder in his left hand, 
the artisan runs over the _brass- 
bound edges of the bits of glass 
with astonishing swiftness and skill, 
twisting and turning through the in- 
tricate pattern with a sureness that 
never varies, but always leaves its little 
ridge of solder where that solder ought 
to be; not once encroaching on the 
glass, and making its glittering, sil- 
very trail through the mazes of the 
pattern without a hint of inequality or 
mistaken direction. The almost hu- 
man obedience of the iron to do the 
bidding of the guiding hand must be 


Iron frame. 


ILLUMINATED GLASS FIRE SCREEN 
Poinsettia in brilliant reds on a crystal ground. Hand-wrought 
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seen to be fully appreciated. Yet the 
operator himself regards it as a perfect 
matter of course that is the secret of 
his dexterity. When the thing we do 
best seems extraordinary to us, we are 
no longer good artisans. 

One process more and our shade is 
ready for the home of him to whom 
beauty of interior adornment appeals. 
Having been completely “floated,” it 
can now stand alone literally and fig- 
uratively. But it lacks something of 
being in its best estate. Even the tyro 
would realize this, and yet he might 
not be able to say what was amiss. Sim- 
ple enough when it has been pointed 
out to you; the 
soldered lines 
of union all 
through the 
pattern are too 
bright, too star- 
ing, too out of 
harmony with 
the dull opal- 
escence of the 
myriad pieces 
that make the 
whole. They 
must be chang- 
ed in tone alto- 
gether. But 
how? ‘That is 
a secret that is 
guarded by the 
Studios with 
the most jeal- 
ous care, and 
rightly, for the 
process through which the shade now 
goes is of extreme value. 

However, you are permitted to fol- 
low the’ piece along into the electro- 
plating room, a place of strange odors, 
where two big tanks seethe with a 
fluid in which lies concealed the se- 
cret. Into one of them goes the shade, 
submerged completely, and when it 
comes forth at the proper time, behold, 
all the old bright, soldered lines are 
gone, and in their places are joints of 
bronze, greenish or brownish as the 
scheme of the glass may demand. This 
is the last and most striking in the 
series of transformations. 
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We have followed the fortunes of 
but a single shade. But unending pro- 
cessions of them pass over the same 
route day after day. And no two are 
ever alike, unless specially ordered so 
to be. New inspirations are constantly 
coming forth from the mind of the 
leader of this notable craft, and they 
are aided by the limitless variations in 
the coloring of the sheets of opalescent 
glass from which all the shades are 
made. New 
effects are 
constantly 
wrought out, 
all the more 
surely be- 
cause the 
creative 
spirit per- 
vades the 
place and 
rightfully 
claims its own. And when 
is added to all this a techni- 
cal skill the best that high 
ideals can obtain, the result 
is inevitably fine—so fine 
that the reputation of the 
Studios, is now world-wide, 
and its products found in 
beautiful homes under all 
skies. 

Another accomplishment 
of this highly interesting 
place is the making of glass 
fire screens, illuminated with 
flower and leaf designs of 
manifold patterns. hese, 
too, originated in the estab- 
lishment, and they have now 
been brought to a high state 
of perfection. They furnish 
a most charming effect as 
the flames behind them dance through 
their opalescent blooms and light an 
apartment with fairy-like gleams. 

No visitor to the Studios can fail to 
note the bronze lamp standards, each 
adapted with extreme harmony to the 
shade above it. The least artistic of 
men would be compelled to feel that 
some subtle, indefinable agreement of 
shape or color had produced a perfect 
whole. This is one more, and not the 


LIBRARY LAMP 


The Shade is of Smoke- 
tay opalescent glass. 
he Standard is of Bronze. 
By Permission 
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least, of the home achievements of the 
establishment, for every standard is 
originated by Mr. Bigelow himself. 
Each is modeled first in wax, then in 
mahogany, then in the more sturdy 
white metal from which the bronze 
casting is made, and is finally finished 
and colored in the workshops of the 
Studios. Highly effective works of art 
they are, as any one may see at any 
time by a visit to this place of fine 
achievement. 
That such 
a visit is a 
keen pleas- 
ure goes 
without say- 
ing; it is 
more than 
that—it is an 
opportunity. 
To follow 
a work of art 
through to the destination 
that has been marked out for 
it by ability and perfect taste 
is an enlightenment and an 
entertainment at the same 
time. What can be more 
fascinating than to see 
beauty grow under the fin- 
gers of a skilled artisan? 
What more illuminating 
than to find a mental con- 
cept at last take completed 
form and tell the world that 
the days of fine craftsman- 
ship are by no means over, 
but are coming back to us 
with more power and intel- 
ligence as time goes on? 
Our good Bostonian, who 
may witness this any day he 
chooses, has, therefore, a 
valid reason for believing in his city’s 
standing as a creative center. 

How best are we to estimate the in- 
fluence of such a home of high-minded 
craftsmanship as this? Not by the size 
of its output alone, though that is now 
large. Not altogether by the beauty 
and charm of its exhibition rooms, 
though they are wonderfully effective 
in the producing of “atmosphere.” Not 
even wholly by the rare artistry of the 
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things it creates and makes, though 
that is a powerful element in the edu- 
cation of the public. To all these fac- 
tors must be added one other, most 
potent and significant of all, it seems 
to me, and that is what is very evi- 
dently the established principle in the 
mind of the head of the Bigelow Stu- 
dios—that nothing shall go forth from 
them which judged by the canons of 
art as he sees them, is inferior to the 
best in any particular whatever. 

It is the insisting upon and the dif- 
fusing of that spirit that counts. The 
great masses of the people soon 
come to understand 
and appreciate it. 
Truly, our good 


Detail of 
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Illuminated Glass 
Yellow roses with foliage of soft greens and 
browns, upon crystal ground. 

By Permission, Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 





Bostonian whose acquaintance was 
made earlier in these pages, may 
reasonably take heart of grace and 
defend his city against any aspersions 
from the far-off barbarian who knows 


not what is being accomplished 
here. He may consistently deny 
that art is slumbering altogether 


in the venerable town. He has the 
practical means of disproving such an 
assertion, and few more delightful and 
convincing than personal experience 
with that place of high endeavor and 
notable .achievement just above the 
ramp and roar of 
New England’s bus- 
iest thoroughfare. 
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OVERLOOKING THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
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ROLLINS CHAPEL, HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
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